FOR  YOUR  RAllOT 


THIS  YEIAR  you  will  choose  new  officers  for 
NJEIA — a  President,  a  Vice-President,  and  a  Treas¬ 
urer.  They  will  serve  you  and  represent  you  for 
two  years.  Many  counties  will  also  choose  their 
representatives  on  the  NJEA  Executive  Committee 
and  Delegate  Assembly. 

Choosing  Your  Officers 
A  State  Nominating  Committee  —  which  you 
helped  elect  last  year  —  has  made  nominations  for 
State  officers.  They  appear  in  this  REVIEW.  Candi¬ 
dates  can  also  be  nominated  by  petition  until  June 
30.  If  there  is  more  than  one  candidate  for  any 
office,  there  will  be  an  election  next  fall;  you  will 
be  able  to  vote  by  mail  or  at  the  NJEA  Convention. 
Watch  the  October  REVIEW. 


Four  County  Elections 

This  REVIEW  lists  the  county  positions  to  be 
tilled  this  year  on  the  NJEA  Executive  Committee 
and  Delegate  Assembly.  In  counties  where  therf 
are  vacancies  or  expiring  terms,  a  county  nominat¬ 
ing  committee — appointed  by  your  county  educa¬ 
tion  association  if  “approved” — has  made  nomina¬ 
tions.  Until  May  1  candidates  can  also  be  nominated 
by  petition.  (See  the  election  rules  in  the  March 
REVIEW).  If  there  is  more  than  one  candidate  for 
any  office,  in  your  county,  there  will  be  an  election 
between  May  16  and  June  1.  Watch  for  a  special 
bulletin  listing  all  nominees  and  announcing  county 
elections. 


Your  NJEIA  operates  democratically.  You  have  a 
chance  to  help  nominate  and  elect  the  candidates 
of  your  choice,  who,  in  turn,  make  the  policies  of 
your  professional  organization.  ... 


New  Jersey  Education  Association 


180  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


Get  Enough  Hot  Water 

...Hot  Enough 

for  washrooms 
for  general  cleaning 
for  cafeterias 

for  home  economics  classrooms 

...get  ft  by  GAS 

Hot  water  when  you  need  it  is  vitally 
important.  Rely  on  automatic  gas-fired 
equipment  to  do  the  job.  Fast!  Clean! 
Dependable!  Economical! 

For  all  the  facts  and  proper  guidance 
on  correct  gas  water  heating  equip¬ 
ment  to  meet  your  needs  —  call  on  your 
Public  Service  Commercial  Sales  Repre¬ 
sentative.  There  is  no  charge  to  you  for 


his  services. 
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SERVICE 


AMERICA’S  RAILROADS 
MAKE  THE  CONNECTIONS! 

H's  a  long  trip  from  tho  grain  floldt  to  tho  froth,  fragrant  loaf  that 
appears  on  your  table  ...  a  trip  involving  farmers,  millers,  and  bakers 
across  the  nation  —  all  linked  dependably,  economically  by  railroad  I 


Most  of  the  billions  of  bushels  of  grain 
harvested  are  moved  first  to  local  elevatm 
and  then,  by  rail,  to  giant  terminal  ele¬ 
vators.  Finally,  the  grain  moves  to  the 
milb  for  grinding  into  flour  and  feed. 


At  the  bakeries,  dough  is  prepared  by 
formula  in  huge  batches.  Enormous 
ovens,  like  the  one  above,  bake  thousands 
of  loaves  an  hour.  Then,  machine- 
wrapped,  the  bread  is  rushed  to  stores. 


Here  we  see  a  machine  at  the  mill, 

which  sifts  flour  by  shaking  it  down 
through  multiple  layers  of  fine  silk  screen. 
From  the  mill,  bulk  shipments  go  to  the 
bakeries  —  again  by  rail. 


Finally  the  loaf  comes  to  you,  fresh  and 
wholesome  .  .  .  and  possibly  thousands 
of  miles  from  its  point  of  origin  in  a 
sunny  western  field!  Last  year,  America 
ate  over  ten  billion  pounds  of  bread. 


The  Morning  Pont  .  .  . 

Dear  Mr.  Fred  Hlpp, 

Thank  you,  and  your  committee,  m 
much  for  helping  financially,  at  least, 
one  old  retired  school  ma’am  In  her  84th . 
year.  I  retired  In  1924,  and  have  found  It 
difllcult  to  make  both  ends  meet! 
Through  exemptions,  my  taxes  of  1964 
have  been  wiped  out,  and  a  refund  of  |80 
is  due  me.  Also,  no  “estimated  tax’’  to 
pay  on  1955  Income. 

I  wanted  to  thank  somebody  and  they 
gave  me  your  name. 

Bessie  C.  Gillender 
We  are  pleased  that  this  increased 
exemption  on  retirement  income, 
achieved  by  NJEA  and  NEA  last  year, 
was  able  to  save  you  so  much  money. 

Dear  Mr.  Branca: 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Du¬ 
mont  Education  Association  may  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your 
able  advice  and  assistance  in  our  recent 
salary  campaign.  We  were  not  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as  we  had  hoped  to  be  but  I  am 
sure  we  have  made  a  start  in  the  ri|^t 
direction.  Our  salary  committee  bu 
benefited  from  working  with  you  and 
we  are  grateful  for  your  help. 

Helen  Knlffla 
Ih*es.  D.  B.  A. 

Not  every  salary  campaign  is  an 
instantaneous  success.  Some  take  muck 
time,  extensive  planning,  and  continu¬ 
ous  work.  NJEA  Field  Representatives 
will  be  pleased  to  continue  working 
with  your  committee  until  the  job  is 
done. 


Editor: 

Can  you  answer  my  third  grade  daugh¬ 
ter’s  question,  “Why  does  my  teacher 
mark  it  wrong  if  we  dont  spell  Feb.  with 
a  capital  letter,  yet  on  your  magaalne  it 
is  speUed  with  a  small  ’f’  ’’? 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Egynnd 

The  practice  of  using  month  name* 
without  a  capital  on  the  covers  of  mag¬ 
azines,  in  advertising  and  in  other 
graphic  art  forms  is  not  at  all  uncom¬ 
mon.  The  general  feeling  is  that  >1 
gives  a  modern  effect  and  a  touch  of 
informality.  We  have  discussed  this 
with  the  Editorial  Committee,  which 
agreed  that  it  liked  it  and  that  the 
REVIEW  was  prepared  primarily  for 
teachers  rather  them  children. 

Our  message  to  your  daughter  would 
be  that  adults  are  always  breaking  the 
rules  which  they  make  up  for  children, 
and  theU  one  of  the  greed  joys  of  being 
an  adult  is  the  right  to  break  rules, 
which  we  have  learned  in  school. 


Linking  all  the  industries  and  services  that  [woduce  your  bread  is  the  world’s 
most  efficient  mass-transportation  system.  The  heart  of  that  system  is  the 
raibeads,  serving  you  speedily  at  a  lower  average  cost  than  any  other  form 
of  general  trans-pOTtation.  And  doing  it  over  lines  built  aiul  maintained  at 
DO  expense  to  any  taxpayer! 

Association  of 

Amorican  Railroads 
rnnNsronrurioM  sviioiNo 

WASNINOrON  «,  O.  C. 

Reprints  of  this  advsrtiaeinent  sbeot  America’s  railroads  and  the  country  they  serve  wU  be 
mailed  to  you  for  use  in  your  dnawoom  work  opon  your  request  for  adverosement  No.  17. 
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MRS.  MAY  C  SMITH . PrtnUmt 

Grant  School.  Trenton 

dr.  RICHARD  T.  BECK . VicePruUmu 

Regional  H.S.,  Freehold 

DR.  JAMES  M.  LYNCH . Tremtmrtr 

llorria  Townahip  Jr.  H.  S.,  Morriatown 

Executive  Committee 


Atlantic. . MAZIE  V.  SCANLAN 

liqan . BARBARA  A.  WOLF 
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liiw  . JOHN  BENNETT 

Mm  , I,  . . . HOLMES  CUVER 

. MRS.  HELEN  M.  RHODES 


UgUladv*  Chmrmtm . RALPH  KEHS 

School  No.  S,  Scotch  PUina 


MEA  Director . . . LENA  M.  PORRECA 
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Price’s  School  in  Vernon  Township  is  the  last  of  the  one-room 
schoolhouses  in  Sussex  county.  Here,  in  a  beautiful  rural  setting, 
children  from  kindergarten  to  fifth  grade  meet  daily  to  master  the 
three  R’s  and  learn  the  fundamentals  of  living  together.  In  their 
single  room,  these  children  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  most  modern 
textbooks,  audio-visual  aids,  and  teaching  methods. 

When  they  move  next  year  to  a  new  consolidated  school  build¬ 
ing,  they  will  take  with  them  their  books,  equipment  and  teacher. 
But,  for  a  look  at  what  they  will  leave  behind,  read  Marie  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  article,  A  Teacher  Looks  at  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse. 
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The  Pennsylvania 
State  University 

Summer  Sessions  —  1955 

One  to  12  weeks  program  of  graduate  or  undergraduate 
study,  including  numerous  conferences,  institutes,  and 
workshops  of  special  interest  to  in-service  teachers  and 
school  administrators. 

Special  features  include: 

Aviation  Education  Workshop 

Institute  on  World  Affairs  and  International  Cooperation 
Safety  Education  and  Driver  Training  Program 
Institute  for  High  School  Teachers  of  Science 
Workshop  in  Current  Educational  Problems 
Seminar  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Natural  Sciences 
in  Relation  to  Religious  Concepts 

Scholarahipt  available  to  qualified  appli¬ 
cants  in  several  of  Hie  special  proie^. 

for  huUetin  information  address; 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
Room  102-C  Burrowes  Building 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
University  Park  Pennsylvania 


Travel 

Canadian  Pacific 
to  Alaska! 

ilort  your  cruii*  trip  by  going  to  Von- 
:o«vor  aboard  Canada's  first  and  only 
stainless  stool.  Scenic  Dome  streamliner, 
THE  CANADIAN. 

Now  take  the  most  exciting  trip  of 
your  life!  Cross  scenic  Canada  on 
Canadian  Pacific’s  new  Dome  train; 
hoard  a  Canadian  Pacific  ship  for 
Alaska! 

Starting  April  24,  you  can  leave 
for  Vancouver  from  Montreal  or 
Toronto  on  The  Canadian.  Your 
route:  via  spectacular  Banff  and 
Lake  Louise  in  the  Canadian 
Hockies.  On  your  way,  view  niiig- 
nificent  Canada  from  comfortable, 
high-up  Scenic  Domes! 

On  arrival  in  Vancouver,  board 
one  of  Canadian  Pacific’s  spacious 
Printess  ships  for  an  8>i  day  round 
trip  to  Alaska.  And  see  2,000  miles 
of  unspoiled  country  under  ever- 
changing  northern  lights  along  the 
smooth  inside  passage. 

There’s  no  extra  train  fare  for 
Dome  accommodations!  And  you 
pay  as  kttle  as  $180  for  ship  passage. 
.Make  reserv  ations  now! 


Contact  your  local  agent  or  Canadian  Pacific, 
in  principal  cities  in  U.S.  and  Canada. 


Philadelphia  Site 
For  NEA  Centennial 
Plans  for  the  100th  anniversary  cek- 
bration  of  the  National  Elducation  As¬ 
sociation  are  already  being  made  by 
a  special  21-member  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  NEIA  presideiit  Waurine 
Walker.  The  association  will  return  in 
1957  to  the  scene  of  its  first  meeting, 
Philadelphia,  for  its  centennial  con¬ 
vention.  The  commission  has  already 
adopted  as  the  theme  for  the  Centen¬ 
nial:  “An  educated  people  moves  free¬ 
dom  forward.”  Miss  Walker  said  that 
parents  and  citizens  throughout  the 
nation  will  be  invited  to  join  the  NEA 
and  “dedicate  themselves  anew  to  the 
cause  of  educational  opportunity  for 
the  growing  millions  of  American 
school  children.” 


Theme  and  Dates  for  AEW 

The  theme  and  dates  for  the  an¬ 
nual  observance  of  American  Educa¬ 
tion  Week  in  1955  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  four  sponsors:  the 
National  Education  Association,  the 
American  Legion,  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

The  35th  observance  is  scheduled 
for  November  6-12,  with  the  general 
theme  of:  “Schools — ^Your  Investment 
in  America.”  The  daily  topics  selected 
for  this  year  are: 

Sunday — Your  Investment  in  Char¬ 
acter  Building 

Monday — Your  Investment  in 
Teachers 

Tuesday — Your  Investment  in 
Classrooms 

Wednesday — Your  Investment  in 
Fundamental  Living 

Thursday — ^Y  our  Investment  i  n 
Better  Living 

Friday — Your  Investment  in  a 
j  Strong  Nation 
j  Saturday — Y  our  Investment  i  8 
YOUR  Responsibility 


NEA  Offers  Special 
Mediterranean  Tour 
j  The  NEA  Travel  Service  is  offering 
among  its  many  travel  plans  for  this 
summer  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Mid- 
!  die  Edst  that  will  coincide  with  the 
j  WCOTP  Conference  in  Istanbul.  Dc- 
j  parture  will  be  from  Idlewild  Airport, 

!  New  York,  on  July  12  with  return  by 
I  August  23.  Using  air  transportation 
I  for  most  connections  will  enable  the 
tour  to  include  extended  stops  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Paris,  Rome,  Athens,  Istanbul, 

!  Cairo  and  Jerusalem.  The  all-inclusive 
I  price  for  the  trip  is  $1495.  For  further 
information,  write  to:  Division  of 
Travel  Service,  NEIA,  1201  16th  St, 
I  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
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n  No.  834  Univorsal 
if  LltUng-LId  Dook 

One-piece  “no-alam”  top  affords  complete!' 
iwble  workinK  surface  at  10°  slope  or  level 
lifts  for  full  access  to  book-bos.  Has  penci 
tray  on  top  as  well  as  inside  desk  top. 


aluminum  alloy  protects  all  edges.  These  desks  assure 
the  best  service  with  maximum  aid  to  teaching  and 
learning,  while  conserving  valuable  floor  space. 

Typical  advantages  are  the  long-life  die-formed  con¬ 
struction;  maximum  desk-top  working  surface;  45“  left- 
and-right  seat  swivel  that  minimizes  room  needed  for 
getting  in  or  out;  cradleform  sitting  comfort;  self- 
adjusting  lower  back  rail;  one-piece  steel  book-box;  and 
wide-range  adjustability  of  seat  and  desk  by  never-fail 
wrap-around  clamps.  Send  for  folder  describing  the  new 
metal-and-plastic  desk-top  on  American  Universal  Desks. 


American  Seating  Universal  Desks,  with  their  superior 
functional  advantages,  now  give  even  greater  value  with 
the  first  and  only  metal-and-plastic  top,  designed  and 
manufactured  by  American  expressly  for  classroom  use. 

The  new  top  is  stronger,  yet  lighter  in  weight  than 
ordinary  plastic-covered  tops.  The  die-formed  steel 
firame  supports  the  plastic  work  surface,  which  ends 
the  weaknesses  of  wood  desk-tops  and  adds  years  of 
"wear-life”  to  your  school  desks.  The  satin-smooth 
surface  has  a  color-fast  birch-grain  pattern,  uniform 
light  reflectance  of  45%.  A  continuous  band  of  hard- 


Full-upholatered — the  ultimate  in  beauty,  comfort,  durability 
and  acouatical  benefit.  With  or  without  folding  tahlet-arm. 


Experience  makes  our  service  convenient,  time-saving,  for  all  your 
school  needs.  Prompt  deliveries  from  large  warehouse  stocks. 


Ubenlory  EqWpmcnt 
Chalkboards  and  Sapplits 


Auditorium  Seating  ^ 
Folding  Chairs 
Taacbars'  Desks  and  Chairs 


Oflics  and  Library  SuppNos 


1776  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
16th  at  Hamilton,  Philadelphia  30,  Pa. 


Duplicating  Equipment 


Filing  and  Storage  Cabinets 


From  the  desk  of... 

C.  SMITH  ^ 


PRESIDENT  MAY 


Conference  on  l^eaji 


NJEA 


ilvlJii  is  a  professional  association  interested  in  the  total  advancement  of  New 
Jersey  schools.  This  year,  we  have  done — and  are  continuing — able  work  in  recruit¬ 
ing  the  18,000  new  teachers  New  Jersey  will  need  over  the  next  five  years.  We  have 
also  been  asking  ourselves  what  we  can  do  to  help  the  teachers  now  in  service  do 
a  better  job. 

At  its  last  meeting  the  NJEIA  Delegate  Assembly  directed  that  we  start  planning 
now  for  a  major  effort  in  the  improvement  of  instruction  actually  being  given  in 
the  schools.  This  effort  will  take  the  form  of  a  big  one-day  conference  early  next 
fall.  This  first  year’s  session  will  be  concerned  with  reading  and  will  cover  reading 
problems  at  all  levels — from  kindergarten  through  high  school. 

A  Professional  Improvement  Committee  has  been  set  up  and  is  hard  at  work 
planning  that  session.  Its  chairman  is  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson,  president  of  Glass- 
boro  State  Teachers  College.  Already,  the  committee  has  decided  that  this  is  not  to 
be  just  another  conference,  but  will  be  the  very  best  reading  conference  that  all  the 
resources  of  NJEIA  can  provide.  It  will  be  severely  practical,  with  plenty  of  demon¬ 
strations  and  other  concrete  illustrations — the  kind  that  help  teachers  change  their 
everyday  classroom  procedures. 

The  date  for  the  conference  has  not  been  finally  set;  nor  is  it  possible  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  people  who  have  been  invited  to  take  part.  We  hope,  however,  that 
NJEA’s  record  of  achievement  is  such  that  teachers  and  school  systems  throughout 
the  State  will  start  right  now  planning  for  that  meeting. 

Over  the  past  years  the  words  **another  NJEA  service"  have  acquired  a  deep 
significance  for  everyone  who  knows  New  Jersey  schools.  Our  1955  CONFERENCE 
ON  READING  will  be  more  than  just  “another”;  we. hope  and  believe  it  can  be  a 
“major”  NJEA  service  to  all  its  members  this  year  and  in  the  future. 


Sincerely  yours. 


y  NJEA  President 


Rules  Announced  for 
NJEA  Scholarship  Awards 

The  rules  governing  the  NJEA 
Scholarships  for  students  participat¬ 
ing  on  Junior  Town  Meeting  were 
recently  approved  by  the  NJEA  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee.  The  Association  is 
offering  two  cash-scholarship  awards 
to  high  school  pupils  who  appear  on 
the  Junior  Town  Meeting  program 
over  Station  WATV  (Channel  13). 


First  Prise  .  $1000 

Second  Prize  .  $  500 


1.  The  awards  will  be  made  to  those 
school  pupils  who  are  declared  the  first 
and  second  plsu;e  seasonal  wiimers  on 
the  series  of  programs  starting  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1954  and  ending  in  June,  1955,  under 
the  regulsu*  Judging  procedure  which  is 
part  of  the  program  itself. 

2.  The  awards  will  be  administered  by 
a  special  committee  consisting  of  the 
President,  the  Vice-President  and  the 
Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  and  the  Educational  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Station  WATV. 

3.  The  scholsu^ip  award  money  is  to 
be  used  for  post-high  school  education 
in  a  recognized  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

4.  Wherever  passible,  it  will  be  paid,  as 
tuition,  directly  to  the  institution  which 
the  award-winner  attends,  over  a  period 
of  one  or  more  years. 

5.  If  the  full  amoimt  is  not  needed  for 
tuition,  any  balance  may  be  paid  directly 
to  the  award  winner  to  cover  expenses 
in  connection  with  education  beyond 
the  high  school  level,  in  such  install¬ 
ments  and  for  such  purposes  as  the 
special  committee  shall  approve. 

Teachers  who  would  like  to  see  their 
students  participate  in  the  program 
and  qualify  to  compete  for  scholar¬ 
ships  should  apply  through  Robert  B. 
McDougall,  WATV,  Newark. 


Proposed  By-Law  Amendments 

The  following  amendment,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  staff  “tenure**  or  security  of 
employment,  has  been  proposed  by  the 
NJEA  Executive  Committee  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Delegate  Assembly 
at  its  May  meeting. 

By-Law  30:  Association  Employees 
— After  the  completion  of  thirty-six 
months  of  consecutive  employment,  no 
employee  of  the  Association  shall  be 
dismissed  or  be  subject  to  a  reduction 
in  salary  except  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  after  the  employee 
has  been  informed  in  writing  of  the 
reasons  for  the  proposed  action  and 
has  been  given  an  opportunity  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  and  be  heard  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee. 


Your  Tour  Director 


Mr.  J.  (Jim)  Perez  Sabido  will  be  your 
director  on  the  NJEA  tour  to  Mexico. 
He  has  been  directing  tonrs  for  the 
NEA  Division  of  Travel  Service  since 
1948. 


NJEA  Nominating  Committee 
Proposes  1955*57  Officers 
At  its  final  meeting  on  March  4, 
in  the  NJEA  headquarters,  the  NJEA 
Nominating  Committee  proposed  a 
slate  of  officers  for  the  1955-1957 
term.  Those  nominated  for  office  were 
as  follows: 

President 

Dr.  Richard  T.  Beck 
Supt.  of  Freehold  Regional  H.  S. 
Freehold 
V  ice-President 
Mazie  V.  Scanlan 
Dir.  of  Health  and  Physical 
Elducation, 

Atlantic  City 
Treasurer 
Freda  Scrihner 

Teaching  Prin.,  Park  &  2nd  Sch. 
Vineland 

Petition  forms  for  independent 
nominations  for  state  officers  may  be 
secured  from  the  NJBIA  Headquarters 
on  or  after  April  1.  Each  petition 
must  contain  at  least  three  hundred 
signatures  of  active  members  of  the 
Association,  with  at  least  ten  such 
signatures  from  each  of  eleven  coun¬ 
ties.  No  more  than  one  nomination 
may  be  made  on  any  one  petition.  All 
such  petitions  must  reach  the  NJEIA 
office  no  later  than  5  P.M.  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  June  30,  1955.  (For  a  complete 
description  of  State  elections  rules 
see  the  March  issue  of  the  REIVIEW.) 

In  accordance  with  the  Constitution, 
if  there  is  no  contest  for  any  of  these 
state  offices,  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  shall  declare  the 
election  of  the  duly  nominated  candi¬ 
dates,  and  there  will  be  no  voting. 
If  there  is  a  contest,  voting  will  take 
place  in  November  by  mail  and  at  the 
Convention. 


$800  Minimum  Allowance 


Committee  Appointed 
For  Reading  Conference 
NJEIA  president.  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith, 
has  appointed  the  following  persons  to 
plan  and  arrange  the  NJEA  Conference 
on  Reading  to  be  held  some  time  next 
fall:  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson,  chair¬ 
man,  Anne  Hoppock,  Dr.  Ablett  Flury, 
Lawrence  Lightner,  Victor  T.  Konopka, 
Fred  Stahuber,  Paul  Jones,  Marguerite 
Truesdell,  Olive  Brown,  Mary 
Ferguson,  Olive  Williams,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Butcher. 


Some  teachers  recently  retired  may 
be  entitled  to  increased  allowances 
under  a  law  passed  this  year.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  teacher  who  has  retired 
for  disability,  or  after  age  62  with 
20  years  or  more  of  service,  shall  get 
a  retirement  allowance  of  at  least 
$800,  even  though  the  teacher  did  not 
have  20  years  of  service  credit  in  the 
retirement  system  providing  (a)  that 
the  teacher  did  have  a  total  of  20 
years  or  more  service  made  up  of 
membership  credit  in  the  Teachers’ 


Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  and  serv¬ 
ice  in  New  Jersey  prior  to  September 
1,  1919;  and  (b)  that  the  eligible 
teacher  applies  to  the  Trustees  of 
TP  &  AF  and  provides  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  service  required.  Teachers 
who  know  individuals  recently  retired 
or  about  to  be  retired  who  might  come 
under  the  provisions  of  this  new  act  are 
urged  to  call  it  to  their  attention.  It  is 
chapter  164,  P.L.1954  and  was  an 
amendment  of  a  former  law  applying 
to  teachers  retired  before  1953. 
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NJEA  Bills  Moving 
In  1955  Legislature 

NJEA’s  1955  Legislative  year  is 
rolling.  Four  NJEA  measures  are  al¬ 
ready  introduced  into  the  Legislature, 
with  two  major  measures  still  to  come. 
The  interest  in  education  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  series  of  important  achieve¬ 
ments  in  1954  remains  high  among  the 
legislators,  according  to  close  ob¬ 
servers  around  the  State  House. 

The  status  of  the  bill  for  integrat¬ 
ing  our  teacher  retirement  system  with 
Social  Security  is  reported  in  other 
columns  of  this  issue.  It  may  well  be 
formally  before  the  Legislature  before 
this  REVIEW  reaches  its  readers. 

Also  still  to  come  are  concrete  pro¬ 
posals  for  helping  school  districts 
with  the  financial  problems  of  pro¬ 
viding  school  buildings.  This  is  being 
made  the  subject  of  a  report  to  the 
Governor  and  Legislature  by  the  State 
Tax  Policy  Commission.  The  report 
has  not.  at  this  writing,  been  made 
public.  There  are  indications,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  commission  is  aware  of 
the  need  for  significant  State  Aid  for 
school  buildings.  As  soon  as  the  re¬ 
port  is  available,  NJEA  will  study  it 
carefully  and  will  support  it  if  it 
seems  likely  to  meet  pressing  needs, 

PRIOR  SERVICE— S-117 
Senator  Walter  H.  Jones  of  Bergen 
County  has  introduced  an  NJEA- 
backed  bill  to  permit  the  purchase  of 
prior  service  credit  in  the  retirement 
system  by  teachers.  If  the  Jones 
measure  becomes  law,  new  entrant 
members  of  the  retirement  system 
will  be  able  to  establish  credit  for  un¬ 
credited  prior  service  up  to  the  total 
of  10  years.  Teachers  who  rendered 
service  before  September  1,  1919  will 
be  permitted  to  establish  credit  for 
all  teaching  service  in  the  New  Jersey 
schools.  Those  who  are  not  now  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Fund  may  enroll  if  they 
wish  to  do  so  and  establish  their  back 
credit.  Teachers  who  returned  to 
teaching  after  a  lapse  of  membership 
and  who  did  not  establish  prior  service 
credit  for  their  former  service  will  be 
able  to  do  so  under  the  Jones  bill ;  in 
doing  this  they  will  not  be  limited 
to  the  10  years  of  prior  service  which 
the  law  sets  for  out-of-state  service  by 
new  teachers. 

RETIREMENT  PROTECTION— S-161 
^t  the  request  of  NJEA.  Senator 
A I  hern  McCay  has  introduced  an 
amendment  to  an  existing  law  in 
order  to  protect  the  retirement  rights 
of  teachers  under  tenure  at  the  Bor- 


dentuwn  Manual  Training  School. 
That  school,  a  State  institution,  is  be¬ 
ing  closed  down  at  the  end  of  this 
school  year. 

The  original  act  was  passed  in  1951 
to  give  retirement  security  to  teachers 
who  lose  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  con¬ 
solidation  or  regionalization  of  school 
districts.  They  may  continue  to  pay 
into  the  retirement  system  the  same 
amounts  that  they  were  paying,  and 
this  will  determine  the  basis  of  the 
final  average  salary  for  pension  pur¬ 
poses.  unless  they  later  secure  employ¬ 
ment  at  a  higher  salary.  Teachers 
affected  by  this  act  must  notify  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  their  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  its  provisions. 

NJEA  CONVENTION— S-168 
Senator  Frank  W.  Shershin  of  Pas¬ 
saic  County  has  sponsored  an  NJEA 
bill  to  enlarge  the  group  of  school 
board  employees  permitted  to  attend 
NJEA  conventions  without  loss  of 
pay.  The  new  law  would  provide  that 
“when  any  superintendent,  supervisor, 
principal,  teacher  or  any  other  full¬ 
time  member  of  the  professional  staff 
of  any  district  or  regional  board  of 
education  or  any  board  of  education 
of  a  county  vocational  school,  the 

Three  Counties  Earn 
Extra  Seat  in  D.  A. 

Three  counties  gain  one  member 
each  in  the  NJEA  Delegate  Ass«nbly 
this  year,  John  B.  Parker,  chairman 
of  the  NJEA  Elections  Committee 
has  announced.  The  three  counties 
are  Bergen,  Camden,  and  E^sex.  Each 
has  gained  enough  NJEA  members 
during  the  past  year  to  justify  the 
additional  DA  member. 

Seven  counties  will  elect  members 
of  the  NJEA  Executive  Committee  in 
1955.  They  are  Atlantic,  Bergen,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Camden,  Monmouth.  Morris 
and  Somerset.  The  terms  of  their  cur¬ 
rent  members  are  expiring. 

In  each  county  where  elections  are 
to  be  held,  county  nominating  com¬ 
mittees  already  have  been  appointed, 
and  should  have  completed  lists  of 
suggested  candidates  by  April  1.  Other 
candidates  can  be  nominated  by  peti¬ 
tion.  Complete  rules  for  such  nomi¬ 
nations  appeared  in  the  March  RE- 
VH^W  (p.  298).  Petition  nomina¬ 
tions  must  be  made  by  May  2.  with 
county  voting,  where  necessary,  be¬ 
tween  May  15  and  June  1. 

Positions  to  be  filled  in  NJEA 
county  elections  this  year  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (See  January  REVIEW,  p.  205, 
for  current  membership  of  Executive 
Committee  and  Delegate  Assembly. 
Except  as  noted  below,  no  school  dis¬ 
trict  mav  have  more  than  one  member 


qualifications  for  whose  office,  posi¬ 
tion  or  employment  are  such  as  to  re¬ 
quire  or  permit  him  to  hold  an  appro¬ 
priate  certificate  issued  by  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  in  full  force  and 
effect  in  this  State,  or  any  school 
secretary  or  office  clerk,  applies  to  the 
board  of  education  by  which  he  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  permission  to  attend  the 
annual  convention  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association,  such  permis¬ 
sion  shall  be  granted  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  two  days  in  any  one 
vear.”  As  always,  the  individual  at¬ 
tending  the  NJEA  convention  must 
file  a  certificate  in  order  to  receive 
full  salary  for  the  days  he  has  actu¬ 
ally  attended  the  sessions  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  bill  as  drafted  coven 
school  nurses,  secretaries,  and  office 
clerks;  meetings  for  these  groups  are 
held  at  the  convention  and  their  or¬ 
ganizations  are  officially  affiliated  with 
NJEA. 

SCIENCE  TEACHERS— ACR  6 
Assemblyman  William  Haines  of 
Burlington  County  has  introduced  a 
resolution  congratulating  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Science  Teachers  Association  on 
its  50th  anniversary.  The  organization 
was  founded  in  1905. 


on  Delegate  Assembly). 


Atlantic  .  Executive  Committee 

Berpen  .  Executive  Committee 

Delegate  Assembly — 5 
Burlinpton  . . .  Executive  Committee 
Delegate  Assembly — 2 

Camden  .  Executive  Committee 

Delegate  Assembly — 2 
Cape  May  . . .  Delegate  Assembly — 1 

Cumberland  .  none 

Essex .  Delegate  Assembly — 5* 

Gloucester  . . .  Delegate  Assembly — 2 
Hudson  ....  Delegate  Assembly — 4* 
Hunterdon  . . .  Delegate  Assembly — 1 

Mercer  .  Delegate  Assembly — 1 

Middlesex  . . .  Delegate  Assembly— 1 
Monmouth  . . .  Executive  Committee 
Delegate  Assembly — 2 

Morris  . Executive  Committee 

Delegate  Assembly — 2 

Ocean  .  Delegate  Assembly — 1 

Passaic  . Delegate  Assembly — 3 

Salem  .  Delegate  Assembly — 1 

Somerset  . Executive  Committee 

Sussex  .  Delegate  Assembly — 1 

Union  .  Delegate  Assembly — 4 

Warren  .  none 


*On  the  basis  of  NJEA  membership, 
Newark  may  not  have  mere  than 
three  members  of  the  Delegate  As- 
sembly,  and  not  more  than  two  mem¬ 
bers  from  Newark  may  be  elected 
this  year;  Jersey  City  may  not  have 
more  than  two  members  of  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly,  and  not  more  than 
one  may  be  elected  this  year. 
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by  Marie  G.  MacDonald 

teacher,  H addon  Township 


“fp 

1  HE  Litlle  Red  Schoolhouse.” 
that  first  rugged  mother  of  us  all,  lies 
dying.  I  would  not.  if  I  could,  revive 
the  faltering  life  spark,  for  she  is 
old,  tired,  and  perhaps  a  little  eager 
to  have  done  with  a  complicated 
existence.  Hut  I  would  stand  beside 
her  for  a  moment  if  I  might;  take 
the  ancient  hand  in  mine  and  tell  her 
as  I  bend  close  to  the  failing  ear,  “It 
was  a  good  fight!  Your  enemies,  not 
knowing  you,  have  reviled  you.  Your 
friends,  knowing  you  well,  have  re¬ 
vered  you  immoderately.  Hetween  the 
two  you  have  stood,  steadfast  and  un¬ 
dismayed.  May  we  all  see  you.  at  last, 
as  you  really  were.”  I  should  like  to 
remember  her,  then,  as  I  knew  her 
thirty  years  ago. 

My  little  school  house  was  a  tiny, 
toy-like  octagonal  affair  of  white 
walls  and  pointed  green  roof.  Through 
a  dark,  window  less  shed  with  the  in¬ 
evitable  pump,  assorted  cups  on  a  low 
ahelf,  nails  for  wraps  and  a  woodbox, 
one  entered  the  school  room  proper. 
It  was  stark,  primitive.  An  immense. 

jacketed”  stove  rose  in  the  center  like 


a  threatening  ebony  demon,  warning 
away  the  too  ventursesome.  Out  of  de¬ 
ference  to  it,  desks  were  placed  at  a 
discreet  distance,  and  then  as  if  seek¬ 
ing  protection,  crowded  together  in 
uncomfortable  proximity.  The  teach¬ 
er’s  table  stood  at  the  front  of  the 
room  on  a  platform — that  symbol  of 
pedagogical  isolation.  Two  squares 
of  blackboard,  a  wheezy  organ,  one 
dark  closet  filled  with  musty  books — 
and  the  picture  is  complete. 

A.  DEPRESSING.  heart-breaking 

picture  it  was.  to  be  sure;  one  to 
sicken  and  terrify  the  new  teacher  on 
that  first  uncertain  day  in  September, 
She  knows  suddenly,  she  should  not  be 
there.  She  is  fresh  from  high  school; 
the  country  is  a  new,  strange  place 
to  her.  These  unfathomable  little  farm 
boys  and  girls  make  her  afraid.  They 
sit  quietly  with  questioning  eyes  upon 
her  face.  A  sense  of  failure  already 
weighs  heavily  upon  her.  With  a  ges¬ 
ture  of  dismay,  her  eyes  are  raised 

and  she  discovers  a  window - four 

windows! 

Four  windows,  each  bringing  an 


exquisite  gift  of  deeply  wooded  hill¬ 
side.  of  tiny  turquoise  stream,  of  cloud 
and  sky  with  narrow,  curving  road. 

And  now  these  shy,  waiting  chil¬ 
dren  are  speaking  to  her  mutely,  ask¬ 
ing  her  l()  overlook  the  barren  little 
room,  to  forget  their  faded  overalls 
and  mended  dresses.  Their  eyes,  too. 
travel  to  the  windows  and  they  beg 
her  to  bargain  with  them — a  glimpse 
of  rural  perfection  in  exchange  for 
urban  instruction.  Suddenly,  there 
is  no  longer  anything  to  fear.  That 
teacher,  those  children,  know  so  lit¬ 
tle — must  learn  so  much.  And  they 
will  learn,  together.  The  Little  Red 
Schoolhouse  gives  and  takes,  takes 
and  gives  in  an  endless  cycle  of 
abundance. 

I N  those  first  early  days  of  trying  to 
crowd  a  week’s  work  into  six  brief 
hours.  I  had  not  yet  learned  to  ask 
myself,  “What  are  we  giving  them, 
the  school  and  I?  What  is  it  they 
want?  What  do  they  need?”  Later  on, 
these  questions  were  to  ’  follow  me 
about,  buzzing  like  impatient  bees 
demanding  an  answer.  But  not  yet — 
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first  1  must  learn,  by  astronomical 
calculation,  how  to  have  six  daily 
classes  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
and  spelling,  not  to  mention  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  geography,  history  and  music. 
Frankly,  I  never  achieved  it,  but  we 
worked  out  a  system  together  that 
only  the  rural  teacher  can  compre¬ 
hend. 

It  soon  became  evident  that,  as  in 
almost  any  group,  a  few  stood  out 
as  leaders  and  that  a  few  others  pos¬ 
sessed  certain  skills  and  aptitudes  far 
in  advance  of  their  fellows.  What  was 
more  natural  then,  than  that  sixteen- 
year-old  Rosa  should  gather  the  first 
grade  about  her  and  with  a  deft  stroke 
here  and  an  inspired  touch  there, 
help  them  to  model  amazingly  life¬ 
like  animals  and  flowers?  The  clay 
she  used  was  a  neighborhood  prod¬ 
uct;  she  had  discovered  it  on  the  way 
to  school  one  morning. 

Sixth-grade  Charlie's  reading  was 
perfection  itself.  When  he  took  the 
second  grade  in  hand  for  the  story 
hour,  I  could  attend  to  nine  times 
eight  in  the  third  with  no  conscience 
pangs.  The  second  grade  was  being 
being  instructed  and  Charlie  was  be¬ 
ing  educated,  “drawn  out,”  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word. 

And  so  it  was  throughout  the  day. 
When  spelling  results  were  bad  I 
knew  I  could  trust  Ruth  to  handle 
the  remedial  work.  Special  drill  on 
routine  arithmetic  was  Warren’s  job 
and  with  remarkable  ingenuity,  he 
came  to  school  with  a  handful  of 
gold  stars  to  assure  success.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  to  Rosa  and  Charlie  and 

arren  far  outweigh  any  help  they 
gave  me,  grateful  though  I  was.  They 
discovered  their  abilities,  measured 
their  usefulness  and  learned  to  lead 
gracefully,  a  difficult  feat  for  many, 
an  impossible  one  for  some.  As  for 
the  others,  they  recognized  superior 
ability  in  their  fellows,  profited  by  it 


when  they  could,  respected  it  always. 
Do  not  these  two  groups  represent 
civilized  living,  as  we  know  it  today, 
in  any  community? 

Discipline,  or  rather,  the  need  for 
it,  was  negligible.  I  had  always  sup- 
possed  that  in  country  schools  the  at¬ 
titude  of  pupil  to  teacher  was  that  of 
veiled  hostility,  the  quality  of  the 
veil  depending  upon  the  strength  of 
the  instructor.  1  had  heard  stories  or 
imagined  them,  of  muscular  plow 
hands  towering  over  Teacher  mutter¬ 
ing,  “I  won’t!” — of  detestable  little 
girls  pouring  sand  in  her  lunch  box. 
t  was  wrong,  of  course. 


1-  HERE  was  the  case  of  Harry. 
Harry  was  a  giant  of  a  boy  without 
any  corresponding  growth  of  intel¬ 
lect.  But  he  was  a  lover  of  nature,  all 
nature,  and  innocently  imagined  that 
everyone  shared  his  enthusiasm. 

One  sultry  spring  morning  his  eyes 
shone  with  unaccustomed  warmth  as 
he  lumbered  into  the  room.  He  had 
something  to  show  me,  right  away.  I 
must  follow  him,  picking  an  uncertain 
way  over  soggy  undergrowth,  to  the 
meadow  behind  the  school. 


“Look!”  Harry’s  voice  trembled, 
his  blunt,  brown  .finger  pointed  to  a 
rock  in  the  path  before  us.  I  looked 
and  saw  nothing — looked  again  as  I 
bent  closer  and  saw —  snakes!  In¬ 
numerable  sleepy  snakes,  intricately 
coiled  with  complete  indifference  to 
each  other  and  to  any  spectators. 
Harry’s  fond  hand  touched  one  light¬ 
ly,  it  moved  lazily,  was  still,  moved 
again,  until  the  rock  was  a  mass  of 
writhing,  twisting  serpents. 

“Harry!”  I  might  have  used  the 


same  tone  had  he  tripped  his  little 
sister  or  kicked  a  dog.  I  caught  one 
glimpse  of  two  amazed,  incredulon 
eyes  before  I  turned  and  ran. 

All  that  day  Harry’s  expresekn 
was  puzzled,  questioning.  Why  had 
she  run?  Why  hadn’t  she  liked  that 
surprise  of  his?  Plainly,  the  teacher 
was  a  funny  person — maybe  she 
couldn’t  help  it,  he  seemed  to  be  tell¬ 
ing  himself.  Toward  afternoon,  hh 
face  underwent  a  complete  change.  It 
was  red  now,  a  dull,  painted  red.  Hr 
was  blaming  himself  at  last.  Blaming 
himself  while  I  indulged  in  some 
lady-like  profanity,  directed  inward 
So  I  thought  I  could  teach,  did  1? 
Felt  elated  because  six-year-old  Nancy 
could  read  “The  Little  Red  Hen’’ 
without  missing  a  word;  pointed  with 
pride  to  Eric  who  had  learned  to 
name  the  states  and  their  capitals 
without  stopping  for  breath?  How 
could  I  teach  self-control  while  capa¬ 
ble  of  a  scene  like  this  morning’s; 
how  expect  these  farm  children  to 
believe  in  my  story  of  Marco  Polo 
when  their  vivid,  living  natural  story 
was  distasteful  to  me?  Resolutions 
were  in  order,  and  tho’  I  never 
learned  to  like  snakes  and  frogs,  1 
reached  the  place  where  I  could  see 
them  at  close  range — and  smile!  The 
Little  Red  Schoolhouse  sows  her 
seeds  of  knowledge  broadcast.  They 
sometimes  fall  on  fertile  ground  be¬ 
neath  the  teacher’s  feet. 
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T  may  be  that  the  most  vital  les¬ 
sons  of  all  were  taught  and  learned 
at  that  informal  luncheon  hour  when 
teacher  stepped  down  from  her  plat¬ 
form  and  was  just  another  human  be 
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ing  with  a  lunch  box  on  her  knee. 
tVre  was  a  charm,  an  unselfcon- 
jdousness  about  these  children  to  de¬ 
light  the  most  exacting  adult.  To 
dKin.  teacher  was  a  person  to  be  rev¬ 
ered,  a  being  from  another  world  who 
Imew  everything.  She  read  from 
books  with  impossibly  long  words; 
could  even  talk  a  little  to  Yvonne  in 
I  strange  language  that  no  one  but 
those  two  could  understand. 

She  was  all  of  that  between  nine 
ind  twelve  and  then,  miraculously, 
she  became  someone  like  Mother  or 
Aunt  Rachael.  You  could  tell  her 
about  the  long  rows  of  potatoes  you 
had  just  planted;  potatoes  that  would 
buy  a  new  suit  or  a  saddle  for  the 
roan  mare,  if  you  were  lucky!  Some¬ 
times  she  would  talk  about  strange 
places;  about  the  kind  of  cities  you 
read  about  where  there  are  no  trees 
or  grass  and  with  buildings  so  tall 
you  could  not  walk  to  the  top.  Child¬ 
ish  eyes  were  large,  small  chests  rose 
and  fell  alarmingly  at  these  noon¬ 
time  conferences. 

A.T  times  it  required  tact  to  stem  the 
freely  flowing  tide  of  intimate  con¬ 
fidences.  Charlie  reported  that  Mother 
was  eager  to  learn  about  this  new 
‘electric,’  even  wanted  it  in  their 
bouse  if  they  could  get  it.  Father 
was  against  it,  and  Father’s  opinion 
of  anyone  who  took  it  seriously  was 
repeated  verbatim,  to  the  complacent 
approval  of  all  small  listeners  and 
the  shocked  dismay  of  teacher. 

It  was  at  lunch  time,  too,  that  cer¬ 
tain  primitive  practices  were  gently 
discouraged.  Lunch  boxes  gradually 
grew  daintier,  napkins  appeared  fur¬ 
tively  at  first,  then  proudly.  Talkative 
little  girls  kept  heroically  silent  un¬ 
til  mouths  were  completely  empty. 
Eager  little  boys  tried,  but  not  always 
with  success,  to  talk  in  turn.  On  cer¬ 
tain  days  every  one  of  the  rules  was 
broken  and  discouragement  hung 
over  us  like  a  cloud.  Then  again,  we 
all  behaved  perfectly  and  life  was 
good  once  more. 

I  used  to  wonder  as  I  watched  and 
listened,  what  the  future  would  hold 
for  them.  I  wondered  too,  about  all 
those  others  who  had  come  and  gone, 
come  and  gone  for  almost  a  hundred 
Twirs,  The  mother  of  one  of  the  State’s 
most  loved  governors  had  spent  years 
in  this  tiny  doll  house.  I  did  not  know 
that  then;  it  does  not  seem  important 
now.  Great  men  and  mothers  of  great 
oen  have  lived  and  will  continue  to 
live,  in  city  or  country,  on  mountain 
or  plain.  There  is  a  divine  urgency 
in  such  as  they  which  mere  geograph¬ 
ical  barriers  can  never  frustrate.  The 
Little  Red  School  house  is  proud  of 


them,  but  she  knows  her  chief  con¬ 
cern  is  elsewhere. 

She  knows  she  has  to  do  with  men 
of  earth;  men  who  work  with  cal¬ 
loused  hands,  bent  backs  and  too 
often,  heavy  hearts.  It  is  to  these  men 
and  their  children  that  she  must 
speak.  If,  at  times,  one  of  them  rises 
above  his  heritage,  she  is  proud  and 
happy,  but  her  course  remains  un¬ 
changed;  her  eyes  are  on  the  furrow. 

If  one  virtue  in  particular  can  be 
singled  out  as  being  almost  exclusively 
a  product  of  the  rural  community,  its 
name  is  ‘fortitude.’  The  average  urban 
worker  has  little  conception  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  farmer  must  and 
does  practice  it.  What  but  an  almost 
Oriental  stoicism  can  sustain  a  man 
as  he  watches  a  year’s  work  bum 
away  beneath  a  blazing  sun  or  drown 
in  torrential  rains  or  writhe  between 
the  vicious  fingers  of  a  tornado? 


especially  the  annual  spring  picnic! 
For  then  fathers  came  to  school;  fa¬ 
thers  in  unaccustomed  best  suits, 
faces  shining  redly.  Mothers  came, 
too,  tired-looking  mothers  who  smiled 
constantly  at  the  babies  in  their  arms, 
at  the  older  babies  getting  underfoot, 
at  the  almost-grown  habies  who  led 
them  about  the  school  room  pointing 
out  ‘our  booklet’  and  ‘our  Eskimo 
village.’ 

After  that  there  were  cakes  and  ice 
cream,  games  out  on  the  playground 
with  much  noisy  conversation  and 
laughter  over  all.  Teacher  was  ques¬ 
tioned  hopefully  about  Warren  or 
Charlie  or  Bud.  Was  he  good  in 
school,  did  he  mind?  For  remember, 
these  serious,  eager  parents  assured 
her,  he  was  sent  to  school  to  leam,  he 
must  leara.  Nothing  like  an  education, 
they  insisted.  And  if  he’s  not  good, 
punish  him!  The  eyes  smiled,  the  lips 


So  we  lived  and  breathed  and 
Morked  'courage’  in  our  little  school. 
In  this  case  1  could  teach  them  noth¬ 
ing;  they  could  teach  me  much.  When 
Harry  spoke  of  the  dead  calf  or  Rosa 
mentioned  the  frozen  dahlias,  the  ones 
intended  for  the  Fair,  1  oflered  quick 
condolences.  Ihey  were  polite  but  un¬ 
impressed.  Condolences — why?  It  had 
happened,  they  seemed  to  say.  There 
would  be  another  calf;  next  year, 
perhaps,  would  be  a  better  one  for 
flowers.  And  so  quietly,  unobtrusive¬ 
ly,  they  brought  their  courage  to  the 
common  cup;  the  cup  overflowed  and 
refreshed  us  all. 

1 F  these  young  rustics  were  stoical, 
they  were  gay  too,  an  unusual  com¬ 
bination.  it  may  be.  They  were  happy 
about  small  things — an  unexpected 
half  hour  in  the  woods  for  nature 
study,  a  visit  from  a  neighboring 
teacher,  the  annual  spring  picnic — 


smiled  but  there  was  a  desperate, 
deadly  seriousness  in  their  hearts. 
Nothing  like  an  education,  they  said 
— and  they  knew! 

That  was  the  Little  Red  School- 
house  as  1  knew  it.  Its  short-comings 
were  so  obvious  it  would  be  trite  to 
dwell  upon  them.  There  were  few 
books,  little  music,  no  visits  to  art 
galleries  or  museums.  The  teachers 
were  blundering  and  untrained. 

There  are  schools  where  the  heat¬ 
ing  system  is  perfect;  the  plumbing 
unsurpassed  and  the  program  scien¬ 
tifically  prepared  by  experts.  An  ad¬ 
vancing  civilization  makes  these 
changes  not  only  desirable,  but  im¬ 
perative. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  with  its 
warm  friendliness  and  its  gallant 
courage.  I  think  of  all  these  schools, 
old  and  new,  weigh  them  carefully, 
but  I  am  not  wise  enough  to  choose! 
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Retirement  Bill  Ready 


Legislation  to  enact  the  new  retire¬ 
ment  proposals  into  law  has  been 
drafted,  and  probably  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  time  this  REVIEW 
reaches  its  readers.  It  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Pension  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  subject  to  continued  checking 
by  experts. 

The  NJEA  Delegate  Assembly  met 
on  March  18  for  a  review  of  it,  and 


also  voted  to  approve  it. 

Along  with  the  proposed  bill  the 
Legislature  is  also  considering  a  series 
of  amendments  to  the  so-called  “en¬ 
abling  act."  This  is  the  State  law  which 
permits  the  State  to  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  covering  of  public  employees 
under  Social  Security.  This  act  also 
contains  the  necessary  authority  for 


Governor  Meyner  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  referendum  to  be  held 
on  Social  Security  integration  for 
teachers. 

The  proposed  legislation  follows 
closely  the  outline  of  the  proposal  as 
it  appeared  in  the  November  REVIEW. 
That,  however,  had  to  be  transUited 
into  the  “legalese”  common  to  all 
legislation. 


X  HE  proposed  retirement  bill  con¬ 
tains  a  wholly  new  teacher  retirement 
act,  which  would  replace  the  present 
law.  The  present  law  would  be  re¬ 
pealed,  with  the  stipulation  that  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
continue  under  the  new  law,  “with 
the  membership,  all  securities,  invest¬ 
ments  and  other  assets  and,  except  as 
provided  herein,  all  obligations  and 
liabilities  existing  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  act.”  It  specifies  that  “any 
benefits  and  allowances  granted  under 
the  statutes  repealed  .  .  .  shall  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  originally 
granted.” 


fiscal  year  of  the  obligations  of  the 
State  accruing  during  that  year.  The 
l.egislature  shall  make  an  appropria¬ 
tion  sufficient  to  provide  for  such  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  State.” 


In  the  proposed  bill  the  State  would 
accept  the  liabilities  to  the  Fund  under 
the  new  law.  Specifically  it  says,  “Reg¬ 
ular  interest  charges  payable,  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  ntaintenance  of  reserves  in 
the  Contingent  Reserve  Fund,  the 
maintenance  of  retirement  allowances 
and  other  benefits  granted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act  are  hereby  made 
obligations  of  the  State.  All  income, 
interest,  and  dividends  derived  from 
deposits  and  investments  authorized 
by  this  act  shall  be  used  for  payment 
of  these  obligations  of  the  State. 


“Upon  the  basis  of  each  actuarial 
determination  and  appraisal  .  .  .  the 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Governor  in  each  year 
an  itemized  estimate  of  the  amounts 
necessary  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
State  to  the  various  funds  to  provide 
for  payment  in  full  during  the  ensuing 


FUNDS  CREATED 
The  new  law  would  set  up  funds 
within  the  retirement  system  which 
more  or  less  parallel  those  now  under 
the  Public  Employees’  Retirement  Sys¬ 
tem.  The  Annuity  Savings  Fund,  in 
which  teacher  contributions  are  placed, 
and  the  Pension  Fund  for  pensions 
of  present  entrants,  are  both  retained 
from  the  present  law.  The  so-called 
Pension  Accumulation  Fund  of  the 
present  system  becomes  the  Contingent 
Reserve  Fund,  into  which  go  all  State 
appropriations;  most  of  them  are  held 
there  for  future  needs.  The  Annuity 
Reserve  Fund  and  the  Pension  Reserve 
Fund  would  be  combined  into  a  Re¬ 
tirement  Reserve  Fund  from  which  all 
retirement  allowances  except  those  for 
present  entrarKs  would  be  paid.  New 
funds  would  be  an  Interest  Fund  and 
a  Members’  Death  Benefit  Fund,  the 
latter  exclusively  for  the  operation  of 
the  proposed  optional  death  benefit. 

Money  in  the  retirement  system  at 
the  present  time  as  a  result  of  profits 
on  the  sale  of  bonds  is  now  held  in  a 
so-called  Special  Reserve  Fund.  That 
fund  will  be  continued  to  cover  any 
losses  that  arise  from  the  sale  of  bonds 
in  the  future.  The  proposed  law  calls 
for  an  annual  “deficiency  payment” 
similar  to  that  made  annuallv  now. 
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which  would  wipe  out  the  deficiency 
over  an  11-year  period. 

The  definition  of  “teacher”  in  the 
proposed  law  is  revised  to  exclude 
members  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  teachers  in  State 
schools,  including  the  State  Teachen 
Colleges.  This  group  is  preparing  leg¬ 
islation  of  its  own,  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  result  in  its  inclusion  in  the 
Public  Employees  Retirement  System. 
The  bill,  therefore,  says  that  “Teacher 
means  any  person  who  teaches  or  ad¬ 
ministers,  directs  or  supervises  the 
teaching  instruction  or  educational 
guidance  of  pupils  in  public  schoob 
operated  by  district  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  regional  boards  of  education, 
including  boards  of  education  of  voca¬ 
tional  schools,  boards  of  trustees  of 
schools  for  industrial  education,  and 
any  person  under  contract  or  engag^ 
ment  to  perform  one  or  more  of  such 
functions.” 

“Compensation”  in  the  new  law  b 
defined  as  “the  contractual  salary  for 
services  as  a  teacher.”  Drafters  of  the 
bill  sought  to  make  clear  that  retir^ 
ment  contributions  were  based  only 
on  contractual  salary,  not  on  extra 
pay,  coaching  bonuses,  summer  school 
teaching,  etc.,  since  in  most  cases  sudi 
increased  contribution  would  not  re 
suit  in  any  increase  in  the  final  retire¬ 
ment  allowance. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  rt- 
turn  to  members,  “upon  the  submia- 
sion  of  such  evidence  as  the  Board 
of  Trustees  may  require”  of  amounb 
previously  paid  into  the  retirement 
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lystem  as  a  result  of  deductions  based 
on  payments  . .  over  and  above  com¬ 
pensation  as  defined  in  this  act.” 

NO  LOANS  UNTIL  1959 
In  general  the  benefit  provisions  of 
the  proposed  bill  are  those  previously 
outlined.  A  few  changes  have  been 
made,  notably  a  stipulation  that  loans 
to  members  will  not  be  available  under 
the  new  law  until  after  1959.  The  re¬ 
tirement  system  felt  it  would  not  be 
ready  to  administer  any  loan  program 
for  at  least  three  years.  The  proposed 
law  agrees  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Employees’  Retirement  System 


in  providing  that  there  will  be  no 
death  benefits  available  to  teachers 
who  vest  after  20  years  service  or 
those  who  take  early  retirement. 
NJEA  representatives  were  unable  to 
persuade  State  ofiicials  to  change  their 
position  on  this  provision. 

The  section  of  the  proposed  law 
dealing  with  optional  death  benefits 
has  been  considerably  revised,  with 
further  revisions  not  unlikely.  Origin¬ 
ally  the  plan  called  for  a  single  op¬ 
tional  death  benefit  of  times  salary 
while  a  member  is  in  active  service, 
and  -fVths  of  salary  after  retirement. 


The  changes  make  it  possible  for  the 
Board  to  separate  these  offerings,  in 
such  a  way  that  a  teacher  can  choose 
either  the  active  service  benefit,  or 
both  together.  This  may  make  for 
much  lower  rates  on  the  service  bene¬ 
fit. 

The  proposed  bill  would  make  few 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
retirement  system.  The  number  of 
trustees  would  be  unchanged.  It  does 
provide,  however,  for  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  traditional  county  conven¬ 
tions  to  elect  delegates  to  a  state  con- 
{Continued  on  page  342) 


Will  a  Portion  of  Your  Retirement  Allowance 
Come  from  Social  Security? 


Under  the  proposed  retirement 
law,  all  teachers  planning  to  retire 
after  September  30,  1964  will  have  a 
portion  of  their  retirement  allow¬ 
ance,  at  and  after  age  65  coming 
from  Social  Security.  As  the  act  is 
now  drafted  (with  Social  Security 
coverage  effective  January  1,  1955), 
teachers  who  can  retire  in  the  next 
ten  years  can  determine  from  the 
table  below  whether  a  Social  Security 
benefit  or  offset  will  be  applied  to 
their  allowance  at  age  65.  This  off- 
set  is  the  reduction  in  the  State  re¬ 
tirement  allowance  by  the  amount  of 
the  benefit  coming  from  Social  Se¬ 
curity. 

For  example,  a  teacher  born  in 
April  1898  will  need  6  years  of  So¬ 
cial  Security  coverage  as  a  teacher 
before  her  retirement  allowance  will 
be  subject  to  an  offset  beginning  at 
age  65.  Column  3  indicates  that  these 
6  years  cannot  be  achieved  until  af¬ 
ter  September  30,  1960,  If  she  re¬ 
tires  before  September  30,  1960,  the 
full  retirement  allowance  will  be  paid 
from  the  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
oSce.  If  she  retires  after  October 
1960,  a  portion  of  her  retirement  al¬ 
lowance  will  come  from  Social  Se¬ 
curity  beginning  at  age  65.  In  either 
case,  however,  the  total  retirement 
allowance  remains  unchanged  and 
will  be  based  on  a  fixed  fraction  of 
final  average  salary — either  N/70 
(Class  A)  or  N/60  (Class  B.) 

The  question  of  Social  Security 
coverage  or  the  lack  of  it  is  unim¬ 
portant  to  many  teachers.  Teachers 
without  dependents  or  “survivors” 
recognized  by  the  Social  Security  Act 
receive  the  full  retirement  allowance 
benefit  as  provided  in  the  State  law 
whether  they  attain  full  Social  Se¬ 


curity  coverage  or  not.  Married  below.  Many  of  these  teachers  re¬ 
women  and  teachers  who  have  ac-  tiring  in  the  next  ten  years  can  elect 
quired  or  expect  to  acquire  Social  to  retire  either  with  or  without  the 
Security  coverage  from  outside  em-  Social  Security  offset  by  properly 
ployment  are  the  two  groups  who  selecting  the  time  of  their  retire- 
are  most  concerned  with  the  table  ment. 


Number  of  Years  Needed 

Social  Security 

For 

Social  Security  Coverage 

Coverage  as  a 

If  Your  Date  of 

As  A  Teacher  Before 

Teacher  WiU  Not  Be 

1  Birth  is  Retirement  from  Teaching 

Achieved  Until  After* 

Before  July  1,  1891 

1% 

Mar.  31,  1956 

July  to  Sept.,  1891 

1% 

June  30,  1956 

Oct.  to  Dec.,  1891 

2 

Sept.  30,  1956 

Jan.  to  March,  1892 

2Va 

Dec.  31,  1956 

April  to  June,  1892 

2M 

Mar.  31,  1957 

July  to  Sept.,  1892 

2\ 

June  30,  1957 

Oct.  to  Dec.,  1892 

3 

Sept.  30,  1957 

Jan.  to  March,  1893 

314 

Dec.  31,  1957 

April  to  June,  1893 

3H 

Mar.  31,  1958 

July  to  Dec.,  1893 

3% 

June  30,  1958 

Jan.  to  June,  1894 

4 

Sept.  30,  1958 

July  to  Dec.,  1894 

414 

Dec.  31,  1958 

Jan.  to  June,  1895 

4H 

Mar.  31,  1959 

July  to  Dec.,  1895 

4% 

June  30,  1959 

Jan.  to  June.  1896 

5 

Sept.  30,  1959 

July  to  Dec.,  1896 

514 

Dec.  31.  1959 

Jan.  to  June,  1897 

5% 

Mar.  31,  1960 

July  to  Dec.,  1897 

5% 

June  30,  1960 

Jan.  to  June,  1898 

6 

Sep.  30,  1960 

July  to  Dec.,  1898 

614 

Dec.  31,  1960 

Jan.  to  Jime,  1899 

9% 

Mar.  31,  1961 

July  to  Dec.,  1899 

6% 

June  30,  1961 

Jan.  to  June,  1900 

7 

Sept.  30,  1961 

July  to  Dec.,  1900 

714 

Dec.  31,  1961 

Jan.  to  June,  1901 

714 

Mar.  31.  1962 

July  to  Dec.,  1901 

714 

June  30,  1962 

Jan.  to  June,  1902 

8 

Sept.  30,  1962 

July  to  Dec.,  1902 

814 

Dec.  31,  1962 

Jan.  to  June,  1903 

814 

Mar.  31.  1963 

July  to  Dec.,  1903 

8% 

June  30,  1963 

Jan.  to  June,  1904 

9 

Sept.  30,  1963 

July  to  Dec.,  1904 

914 

Dec.  31,  1963 

Jan.  to  June,  1905 

914 

Mar.  31.  1964 

July  to  Dec.,  1905 

914 

June  30,  1964 

Jan.  1,  1906  or 

10 

Sept.  30.  1964 

thereafter 

'Assumes  Social  Security  coverage  begins  January  1,  1955. 
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Summertime  improvement  ii 


ume 


With  Spring  at  last  officially  ar¬ 
rived,  it’s  time  to  start  thinking  of 
plans  for  the  summer  months.  This 
year,  more  and  more  teachers  will  be 
looking  not  for  resort  ads  but  at  travel 
folders  and  college  catalogues.  One 
group  of  New  Jersey  teachers  will  be 
headed  for  Mexico  on  the  first  NJEA 
sponsored  tour.  Others  will  be  travel¬ 
ing  to  the  many  national  professional 
meeings,  including  the  NEA  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago,  July  3-8  and  the 
Classroom  Teachers  Conference  at 
Purdue  University,  July  10-22.  And, 
we’re  told  an  unprecedented  number 
will  be  leaving  Idlewild  Airport  and 
the  Hoboken  docks  for  trips  and  tours 
abroad.  Wherever  you  may  be  this 
summer,  in  what  ever  corner  of  the 
nation  or  the  world,  you’ll  probably 
meet  another  New  Jersey  teacher. 

But,  by  and  large,  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  New  Jersey  teachers  will  be 
staying  right  in  their  own  backyard. 
For  them,  the  New  Jersey  colleges  and 
universitie.s  are  planning  one  of  their 
best  seasons  of  summer  school  oppor¬ 
tunities.  With  more  and  more  teach¬ 
ers  realizing  the  value  of  further  in- 
service  training  and  professional  im¬ 
provement  these  schools  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  offer  a  greater  number  and 
wider  variety  of  courses,  workshops, 
and  institutes,  than  ever  before. 

ELEMENTARY  PROGRAMS 

To  help  meet  the  critical  shortage 
of  elementary  school  teachers,  most 
of  the  State’s  colleges  are  offering  spe¬ 
cial  workshops  for  liberal  arts  grad¬ 
uates  who  desire  to  become  teachers. 
All  of  these  programs  provide  the  six 
credits  necessary  for  these  persons  to 
obtain  a  provisional  elementary  teach¬ 
ing  certificate.  Students  enrolled  in 
these  courses  will  receive  a  broad  pre¬ 
teaching  orientation  In  the  work  of 
an  elementary  school  teacher.  They 
will  study  the  theory  and  principles 
underlying  child  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment,  and  receive  instruction  in  the 
curriculum  content  and  methods  of 
teaching  such  elementary  subjects  as 
reading,  language  arts,  creative  arts, 
social  studies,  science,  and  mathema¬ 
tics.  The  schools  offering  such  in¬ 
tegrated  programs  include  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges  at  Glassboro.  New- 
aric,  Jersey  City,  Paterson,  and  Trenton 
and  Rutgers  University.  Glassboro  and 


Newark  will  have  their  demonstration 
schools  in  operation  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  session  to  provide  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  held. 

SPEQAL  EDUCATION 
The  new  State  laws  providing  for 
the  education  of  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  and  the  physically  handicapped 
will  require  boards  of  education  to 
provide  special  facilities  and  teachers 
for  such  classes.  Teachers  interested 
in  becoming  certihed  in  this  held  will 
hnd  many  new  programs  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  session  programs  of  New  Jersey 
colleges  this  year.  Courses  in  teach¬ 
ing  of  handicapped  children  will  be 
available  at  Seton  Hall  University 
and  at  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  at 
Newark,  Trenton,  Jersey  City,  and 
Glassboro. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 
With  almost  all  local  salary  guides 
as  well  as  the  new  state  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  schedule  recognizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  advanced  degrees,  many 
teachers  will  be  interested  in  the  new 
graduate  programs  being  added  and 
expanded  in  the  colleges  this  summer, 
Rutgers  University  offers  Masters  and 
Doctoral  programs  in  such  helds  as 
Supervision,  Administration,  Guid¬ 
ance,  Teaching,  and  many  other  spe¬ 
cialties.  Seton  Hall  University  will 
also  provide  graduate  courses  in  these 
areas.  Glassboro  State  Teachers  Col¬ 


lege  is  arranging  a  new  program  in 
elementary  school  administration  as  b 
Paterson  State  Teachers  College.  Pat¬ 
erson  and  Trenton  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  and  Rutgers  are  also  offering  a 
new  program  for  a  Master  of  Science 
in  Elementary  Education  degree.  New¬ 
ark  State  Teachers  College  will  offer 
two  six-credit  graduate  seminars,  Tht 
English  Language  Arts  Graduate  Sem¬ 
inar  and  The  Seminar  in  Elementary 
Social  Studies,  during  its  six-week 
summer  session. 

CAMPING 

Panzer  College  will  be  offering  this 
year  a  12  day  camp  session,  June  3-15. 
at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of 
Conservation.  This  is  a  2  credit  course 
which  includes  instruction  in  boating, 
canoeing  and  water  safety  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  securing  the  American 
Red  Cross  Senior  Water  Safety  cer¬ 
tificate  or  the  American  Red  Cross 
Instructors  Certificate.  Students  will 
also  have  instruction  in  all  phases  of 
out-door  living,  which  includes  con¬ 
servation  and  appreciation  of  wild 
life,  safety,  skill  and  knowledge  of 
building  nres,  cooking,  making  shel¬ 
ters.  sleeping  out  and  taking  trips. 

Panzer  will  offer  a  regular  six 
weeks  summer  session  of  courses  in 
health  and  physical  education  theory, 
social  studies  and  English  from  June 
20  to  July  29. 


WORKSHOPS  GALORE! 


For  the  teacher  who  is  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  one  particular  topic  rather 
than  an  entire  program,  there  are 
inumerable  workshops  and  courses 
offered  at  the  various  New  Jersey 
schools  this  summer.  Many  of  them 
also  carry  graduate  or  undergraduate 
credits  for  those  who  wish  to  use  them 
to  meet  degree  requirements. 

GLASSBORO  STC 

Glassboro  State  Teachers  College 
will  schedule  five  three-point  courses 
taught  with  workshop  procedures  to 
permit  students  to  attend  only  three 
weeks,  and  thus  reserve  the  rest  of 
the  summer  for  other  plans.  These 
courses  will  deal  with  elementary 
school  teaching,  arts  and  crafts,  the 
elementary  school  curriculum,  elem¬ 


entary  school  science,  and  audio-visual 
aids.  The  first  three  will  run  from 
June  20  to  July  12,  and  the  second 
group  from  July  13  to  August  3. 

TRENTON  STC 

At  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Trenton  two-week  workshops  will 
cover  Music  Activities  at  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  School.  June  28-JuIy  8,  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Geography  for  Teachers,  July 
11-22,  and  Elementary  School  Reading, 
July  25-August  5.  The  Conservation 
Education  Workshop  which  has  been 
in  effect  for  several  years  will  again 
be  held  from  July  5  to  July  22.  The 
Library  Science  Workshop  from  July 
5  to  August  10  centered  around  In¬ 
structional  Materials  will  continue  the 
{Continued  on  page  353) 
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fl  project  for  the  upper  grades 


Making 

Arithmetic 

Useful 


“but  it’s  not  square!” 
finding  the  number  of 
square  feet  in  the  deer 
hide  was  harder  than  it 
looks,  “a  deer  skin  just 
isn’t  shaped  like  any¬ 
thing  we  ever  measured 
before." 


by  Gardiner  E.  Gregory 

Director  of  Audio-Visual  Education 
North  Plainfield  Schools 


UlY  arithmetic  class  is  made  up 
tlmost  entirely  of  boys.  They  seem 
to  share  one  common  ambition — grad¬ 
uation.  After  that,  very  few  will  ever 
again  receive  any  formal  education. 

Almost  every  high  school  teacher 
has  taught  such  a  group.  Arithmetic 
for  them  must  be  not  only  highly 
practical  but  must  also  be  geared  to 
their  abilities.  The  work  must  be  made 
interesting  and  as  much  as  possible 
made  to  fit  in  with  the  outside  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  members  of  the  class. 

During  the  year  we  naturally  com¬ 
plete  many  projects  in  which  mathe¬ 
matics  is  related  to  the  pupils’  own 
special  problems.  But,  perhaps  the 
most  unusual  one  this  year  was  our 
making  of  a  deerskin  jacket. 

It  was  deer  hunting  season — a  time 
when  most  of  the  class  would  have 
rather  been  out  of  school  than  in. 
Most  of  the  boys  like  to  hunt  and  to 
fish;  and  for  the  moment  deer  hunting 
was  the  common  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  As  a  natural  result  we  devoted 
three  of  our  lessons  to  finding  the 
cost  of  making  a  jacket  out  of  deer¬ 
skins. 

Problem  one  was  to  find  out  the 
cost  of  sending  the  deer  hides  to  the 
factory.  A  trip  to  the  post  office  by  a 
committee  of  boys  gut  us  the  neces¬ 
sary  information.  The  class  then  had 
the  job  of  determining  the  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  sending  one  or  more 
hides  to  a  tanning  factory  in  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Our  second  problem  was  to  com¬ 
pute  the  cost  of  tanning  a  deerskin. 
One  of  the  boys,  who  had  shot  a  deer, 
proudly  brought  his  salted  deerskin 
to  school.  The  skin  was  measured  and 
the  class  computed  the  number  of 
square  feet  in  the  hides.  This  figure — 
ten  square  feet — was  multiplied  by 
the  cost  of  tanning  a  square  foot. 
With  an  ever-seeking  eye  for  a  bar¬ 


“tl’s  got  to  fit  pretty 
tight  to  look  sharp!" 
When  you  order  a  cus¬ 
tom-made  jacket  you 
can’t  just  say,  Sm^l, 
Medium,  or  Large. 


“can’t  we  get  it  to  work 
out  any  cheaper^?  The 
cheapest  tanner  is  fur¬ 
ther  away  and  will  re¬ 
quire  more  postage. 
“Lefs  work  oui  all  the 
combinations  to  see 
which  is  best." 


gain,  the  class  computed  this  cost  a 
number  of  times  to  compare  the  tan¬ 
ning  charges  of  several  different  com¬ 
panies. 

To  make  sure  the  jacket  would  fit 
“just  right”,  a  search  was  made  of  the 
different  catalogues  to  find  out  just 
what  measurements  are  necessary 
for  the  manufacturer  to  properly 
make  up  a  deer-skin  jacket.  Tne  class 
divided  into  parts  to  take  each  other's 
measurements. 

To  complete  the  task,  we  totaled  the 
cost  and  made  up  an  order  blank. 
Everything  had  to  be  considered — 
postage,  tanning,  and  tailoring  the 
jackets  from  the  tanned  hides. 


The  boy  who  brought  the  deerskin 
was  disappointed  to  find  that  he  did 
not  have  enough  deer  skins  for  a 
jacket.  But,  he  did  have  enough  for 
a  vest.  This  provided  the  additional 
problem  of  computing  its  cost. 

Not  everyone  in  the  class  got  a 
deerskin  jacket;  but  I  am  sure  some¬ 
thing  far  more  important  was  gained. 
Effective  learning  only  takes  place 
where  there  is  a  desire  to  learn.  Show¬ 
ing  the  members  of  my  class  how 
arithmetic  can  help  solve  such  com¬ 
mon  problems  not  only  stimulated  a 
greater  interest  in  the  subject  but 
also  insured  a  greater  usefulness  for 
it  in  their  later  life. 
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By  Max  J.  Herzberg' 


lack  two  important  qualities  that  a 
good  newspaper  possesses.  One  is 
availability,  the  other  is  coverage.  You 
listen  on  the  air  at  certain  stated  and 
usually  brief  periods.  The  newspaper 
can  be  read  at  any  time.  We  all  have 
had  the  experience  of  being  especially 
interested  in  some  particular  item  of 
news  and  of  turning  on  the  news  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  air  one  after  another. 
Then  we  find  they  all  have  compressed 
the  news  of  the  hour  in  much  the  same 
way;  they  repeat  like  a  hiccough.  But 
a  newspaper  gives  full  information 
about  many  happenings;  if  you  want 
only  a  brief  summary  the  newspaper 
provides  it  through  its  two  special 
techniques — the  headlines,  which  are 
miracles  of  compression,  and  the  lends 
in  the  opening  paragraph,  which  tell 
the  story  pithily.  Then  if  you  want 
more,  you  go  on  to  the  rest  of  the  news 
article.  These  differences  in  approach 
and  technique  need  to  be  mentioned 
and  discussed. 

2.  Although  we  don’t  read  every 
word  in  our  newspapers,  yet  it  is  well 
that  in  the  formative  period  of  life 
everybody  should  be  urged  to  examine 
.carefully  everything  that  appears  in  at 
least  one  issue  of  some  good  paper — 
and  to  make  a  list.  If  we  do  this  there 
is  less  danger  of  our  settling  down  into 
a  habit  which  gives  only  a  limited  part 
of  the  many  benefits  a  newspaper  can 
confer.  After  a  while  we  all  make  our 
choices,  and  probably  stick  to  them  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives.  We  ignore  me¬ 
chanically  whole  large  sections  of  our 
paper.  But  a  good  newspaper  is  really 
a  daily  college  course.  One  may  find 
in  it  instruction  in  a  wide  variety  of 
fields — literary,  historical,  scientific, 
industrial,  economic,  vocational,  musi¬ 
cal,  theatrical,  hygienic,  the  list  is  al¬ 
most  endless.  Even  the  most  highly 
educated  men  and  women  keep  on 
attending  these  journalistic  classes  day 
by  day.  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  they  soon 
turn  into  ignoramuses  regarding  im¬ 
portant  and  vital  subjects.  Before  a 
young  person  settles  into  his  newspaper 
habits,  teach  him  the  value  of  parts  of 
the  newspaper  he  may  unwittingly 
neglect. 

3.  At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to 
have  a  definite  decision  on  just  what  a 
particular  person  intends  to  read  or 
does  read;  and  once  he  decides,  his 
decision  should  be  regarded  as  valid. 
But  out  of  such  decisions  much  enter¬ 
taining  and  valuable  discussion  should 
arise.  Undoubtedly  at  some  point 
there  is  opportunity  for  a  brief  article 
in  which  each  member  of  a  class  tells 
what  part  of  a  paper  he  reads — and 
why. 

4.  At  this  point  two  warnings  may 


be  given.  A  uewspaper-reading  course 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  a  newspaper¬ 
writing  course;  the  former  is  not  a 
vocational  course  in  journalism.  It 
may  be  that  incidentally,  by  way  of 
showing  for  example  how  newspaper 
articles  are. written,  attention  will  be 
called  to  special  techniques.  The  class 
may  also  be  helpful  in  providing  good 
material  for  school  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Out  of  increased  interest 
in  newspapers  may  also  develop,  in  the 
case  of  some  students,  a  desire  to  be¬ 
come  newspaper  reporters;  and  such 
students  may  perhaps  be  encouraged 
by  the  instructor  to  make  inquiries  at 
tbe  excellent  School  of  Journalism  at 
Rutgers.  Moreover,  the  encouragement 
of  newspaper  writing  in  a  limited  way 
may  be  an  opportunity  to  bring  out  the 
manner  in  which  newspaper  writing 
stresses  some  important  virtues — being 
accurate,  for  example;  meeting  a  dead¬ 
line,  making  sure  one  is  impartial 
in  presentation  of  the  news.  Through 
such  incidental  practice  it  will  be  more 
easily  possible  to  teach  newspaper¬ 
reading  as  an  art.  The  other  warning 
may  be  conveyed  briefly:  If  there  are 
two  competing  newspapers  in  your 
community,  avoid  setting  up  invidious 
comparisons  or  letting  others  do  it.  If 
there  is  a  difference  in  quality  in  the 
two  papers,  let  the  students  draw  their 
own  conclusions. 

5.  This  can  best  be  done  of  course 
by  gradually  working  out  a  set  of 
standards  for  newspaper-reading.  Some 
of  these  standards  have  already  been 
mentioned  and  discussed.  One  may 
name  a  few:  (1)  Accuracy.  (2)  Im- 


Mary  Martin  and  her  prinripal  have 
never  seen  eye  to  eye  on  this  business 
of  education.  Nothina  wrong  with 
either  of  them,  but  they  are  not 
wholly  happy  together.  Mary  is  an 
older  teacher  and  prefers  the  tradi¬ 
tional  ways  of  doing  things.  The  desks 
in  her  rcMim  ran  be  moved,  but  rarely 
are.  Reading  is  taught  during  the  read¬ 
ing  period,  and  multiplication  when 
the  schedule  says  arithmetic. 

Mary’s  principal,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  “progressive”  at  heart.  Her  favorite 
teachers  are  those  who  have  activities 
and  projects  blooming  in  every  corner 
of  their  classrooms.  If  she  had  her 
way,  Mary  mutters,  the  desks  would 
all  be  on  rollers.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
James,  the  superintendent,  knows  and 
values  both  Mary  and  her  principal  for 
what  they  respectively  contribute  to 
the  educational  system. 

A  local  election  is  coming  soon.  One 
of  the  candidates  would  like  to  make 
an  election  issue  of  the  fact  that  the 
schools  are  “t€)o  progressive.”  He  thinks 
they  aren't  teaching  reading,  writing. 


partiality  in  news  coverage — avoid¬ 
ance  of  what  is  called  “sluiting  the 
news.”  (3)  Service  of  the  public  inter¬ 
est.  (4)  Coverage  of  the  important 
news.  (5)  Value  of  editorial  interpre¬ 
tation.  Each  department  of  the  paper 
may  be  separately  considered:  the 
news  itself,  the  editorials,  the  articles 
that  give  information,  the  humor  in 
cartoons  and  comics,  the  stories  pro¬ 
vided  as  serials,  the  illustrations,  the 
literary  articles,  the  articles  on  the 
theater  and  music,  sports  stories,  ad¬ 
vice  about  common  problems,  back¬ 
ground  stories  for  current  events,  the 
advertisements  too.  Often  editors  are 
criticized  for  placing  too  much  empha¬ 
sis  on  personal  news,  sometimes  of  a 
sensational  character.  They  usually 
reply  like  Henry  W.  Grady,  famous 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
whom  an  irate  woman  once  scolded 
because  of  such  a  story.  “Why  did  you 
print  that  horrible  story?”  she  asked. 
“Did  you  read  it?”  Grady  asked 
calmly.  “Of  course  I  read  it!”  “That’s 
why  I  printed  it,”  Grady  replied.  Often 
a  useful  point  to  consider  is  the  extent 
of  the  prominence  an  editor  gives  to 
national  and  international  news.  We 
all  need  to  know  the  world  today. 


Recently  H.  Carl  Sailer,  of  the  Orange 
High  School,  prepared  a  brochure  en¬ 
titled,  Toward  Better  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ing,  a  large  edition  of  which  the  Newark 
Evening  and  Sunday  News  printed  as  a 
service  to  the  schools.  This  edition  was 
almost  immediately  exhausted,  but  a 
further  printing  has  been  made.  Teach¬ 
ers  interested  in  this  type  of  unit  may 
obtain  a  copy  by  writing  to  Mr.  Sailer. 


and  arithmetic  the  way  they  used  to 
when  he  went  to  school,  and  he  favors, 
or  says  he  does,  a  return  to  the  “funda¬ 
mentals.”  Incidentally  Mary  taught 
him  when  he  was  in  sixth  grade  some 
20  years  ago. 

Tonight  he  has  called  Mary,  and 
here  are  some  of  his  questions. 

*‘Do  you  think  kids  learn  reading 
and  writing  by  playing  postoflSce  or 
milkman? 

“Don’t  you  teach  the  way  you  used 
to  when  I  was  in  your  class?  Isn’t  that 
the  best  way  to  teach? 

“Well,  do  the  kids  know  the  alpha¬ 
bet  when  you  get  ’em? 

“That  new  principal  of  yours  is 
pretty  progressive,  isn’t  she? 

“Wasn’t  this  guy  Dewey  she’s  always 
talking  about  kind  of  red? 

“How  do  you  and  her  get  along? 
Xren't  there  a  lot  of  teachers  that  would 
like  to  see  some  real  teaching  in  the 
schools?” 

How  would  you  answer,  if  you  were 
Mary?  What  would  you  do? 


. . . 

WL/  Wo,(J  you  2>o? 
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Reports 


three  new  studies 
on  personnel  practices 
■in  New  Jersey  schools 


from 

Research 


by  Elizabeth  A.  Wright 

Assistant  Research  Director 


NJEA  Research  Bulletins 

These  NJEA  publications  are  now  available  upon 
request  from  the  NJEA  Research  Division. 

The  New  Retirement  Plan,  October,  1954. 

Major  School  Laws  of  1954  and  State  School  Aid  Apportionments, 
January,  1955. 

Bulletin  No.  54-4,  New  Jersey  Teachers'  Salaries  and  Salary  Guides, 
1954-1955,  October,  1954. 

Bulletin  No.  54-5,  Basic  Statistical  Data  of  New  Jersey  School  Districts, 
1954  Exlition,  October,  1954. 

Bulletin  No.  54-6,  Salary  and  Economic  Status  of  the  New  Jersey  Teacher, 
1954-1955,  October,  1954. 

Bulletin  No.  54-7,  School  Administrators'  and  Supervisors'  Salaries  in 
New  Jersey,  1954-1955,  October,  1954. 

Bulletin  No.  55-1,  Teachers'  Salary  Guide  Provisions  in  New  Jersey  School 
Districts,  January,  1955. 

Bulletin  No.  55-2,  Salaries  of  Nurses,  Secretaries,  Clerks,  Custodians  and 
Other  Full-Time  Board  of  Education  Employees,  1954-1955,  March, 
1955. 

Bulletin  No.  55-3,  Sabbatical  Leaves  in  New  Jersey  School  Districts,  March. 
1955. 

Bulletin  No.  55-4,  Extra  Pay  for  Extra  Services  in  New  Jersey  Schools, 
April,  1955.  (now  being  printed) 

Salary  Memo  No.  1,  Adopted  Salary  Guides  and  Requests  of  Local  Associa¬ 
tions,  December,  1954. 

Salary  Memo  No.  2,  Salary  Guides  Adopted,  January  7,  1955. 

Salary  Memo  No.  3,  Salary  Guides  Adopted,  January  21,  1955. 

Salary  Memo  No.  4,  Salary  Guides  Adopted,  February  4,  1955. 


L  OCAL  teachers’  associations,  school 
administrators,  and  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  frequently  seek  information  on 
specific  guide  provisions.  Besides  fur¬ 
nishing  a  systematic  plan  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  salaries,  most  salary  guides 
offer  incentives  for  professional  stimu¬ 
lation  and  growth  through  special  pro¬ 
visions  written  into  the  policy.  They 
include  military  service  credit  and 
provisions  for  placing  a  teacher  on  a 
specific  training  level  of  the  guide. 

To  provide  information  on  par¬ 
ticular  personnel  practices  statewide 
or  in  a  selected  group  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  Research  Division  has  re¬ 
cently  published  Bulletin  No.  55-1. 
Teachers'  Salary  Guide  Provisions  in 
New  Jersey  School  Districts.  While 
many  of  the  specific  provisions  found 
in  local  salary  guides  will  be  affected 
next  year  by  the  new  state  minimum 
salary  schedule  law,  this  study  still 
indicates  the  trends  in  New  Jersey 
toward  the  adoption  of  complete  per¬ 
sonnel  programs. 

Salary  Guide  Provisions 
1.  Equivalency 

In  order  to  qualify  for  specific 
training  levels,  some  districts  insist  on 
the  attainment  of  a  degree;  others  will 
accept  credits  in  lieu  of  the  degree. 
At  the  4-year  training  level,  three  out 
of  four  districts  require  a  bachelor’s 
degree.  At  the  5-year  training  level. 
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slightly  over  half  of  the  287  districts 
which  have  a  guide  at  this  level  re< 
quire  a  master’s  degree.  Thirty-two 
credits  beyond  the  4-year  level  -is  the 
most  common  practice  for  a  master’s 
degree  equivalency.  It  is  difficult  to 
define  the  6-year  training  level. 
Twenty-three  districts  indicate  a  doc¬ 
tor’s  degree  or  its  equivalent  is  nec¬ 
essary  even  though  it  is  generally  rec¬ 
ognized  that  this  means  much  more 
than  6  years  of  training.  Some  dis¬ 
tricts  have  a  6-year  training  level  in 
addition  to  a  doctorate  level.  Even 
though  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the 
definitions,  125  or  slightly  more  than 
one-third  of  the  326  districts  included 
in  this  study  have  a  6-year  training 
level;  approximately  half  of  these  rec¬ 
ognize  a  master’s  degree  plus  32 
credits  as  an  equivalent. 

2.  In-Service  Training  . 

In  order  to  qualify  for  an  in¬ 
crement,  seven  districts  out  of  ten 
indicate  that  satisfactory  service  is 
required.  Slightly  less  than  one  in 
four  requires  in-service  training 
courses.  One  board  of  education  in 
every  five  of  these  districts  provides 
some  payment  for  the  completion  of 
in-service  courses,  but  there  is  no  ap¬ 
parent  relationship  between  boards 
which  pay  for  these  courses  and  those 
which  require-  in-service  training.  It 
is  evident  though  that  there  is  less 
tendency  for  a  board  to  remunerate 
its  teachers  for  such  courses  in  dis¬ 
tricts  paying  relatively  higher  salaries. 

3.  Super-Maximums 

A  study  of  the  salary  guides  in  op¬ 
eration  in  our  school  districts  shows 
that  only  one  district  in  every  five  has 
special  maximums  for  either  length  of 
service  or  superior  service.  The 
range  of  additional  service  grants  is 
$50  to  $500,  with  a  median  amount 
of  $150  per  district  involved.  About 
half  of  these  grants  are  given  after 
either  20  or  25  years  of  service.  In¬ 
cluded  also  is  a  list  of  forty-four  dis¬ 
tricts  which  place  teachers  at  maxi¬ 
mum  five  years  prior  to  compulsory 
retirement  age. 

4.  Military  Service 

Three  classifications  of  military 
service  credit  have  been  considered 
in  this  study:  Case  I — When  teaching 
experience  (in  other  districts  or 
states)  occurred  before  induction; 
Case  II — When  military  service  oc¬ 
curred  during  or  just  after  gradua¬ 
tion;  Case  III — When  military  serv¬ 
ice  occurred  before  entering  college. 
About  two  districts  in  three  stipulate 
credit  for  Cases  I  and  II;  while  ap¬ 
proximately  one  in  two  districts  grants 
credit  in  Case  III.  In  Case  I  full 
credit  is  allowed  in  46  districts  out  of 


the  182  which  grant  such  credit,  but 
in  Case  III  full  credit  is  granted  in 
only  18  districts  out  of  100  allowing 
such  credit.  Apparently,  quite  a  few 
districts  have  either  not  had  an  occa¬ 
sion  to  make  a  policy  or  have  handled 
each  case  as  it  arose.  A  “no  policy” 
or  “unanswered”  reply  was  received 
from  41  districts  for  Case  1,  55  dis¬ 
tricts  for  Case  II  and  78  districts  for 
Case  III. 

.5.  Substitutes 

Policies  regarding  substitutes*  daily 
rates  show  an  average  daily  rate  of 
approximately  $11,  with  the  majority 
of  districts  paying  $10  to  $13  per  day. 
One  hundred  forty-three  districts  in¬ 
crease  substitutes’  rates  after  a  given 
time  interval.  The  frequency  distri¬ 
bution  of  increased  rates  indicates  a 
majority  range  from  $12  to  $16,  with 
an  approximate  median  increase  of 
$3.  About  half  of  these  143  districts 
increase  rates  after  anywhere  from 
one  to  ten  days. 

Sabbatical  Leaves 

The  newest  Research  Bulletin  is  an 
investigation  of  Sabbatical  Leave  poli¬ 
cies  in  New  Jersey  schook.  It  defines 
a  sabbatical  leave  as  a  period  of  time, 
usually  one  year,  in  which  a  teacher 
spends  his  time  in  study,  travel  or 
rest,  free  from  the  duties  of  the  class¬ 
room  and  is  compensated  in  part  by 
his  school  district.  From  the  529  dis¬ 
tricts  employing  teachers  in  the  state, 
25  districts,  or  5  per  cent,  grant  sab¬ 
batical  leaves.  Since  the  last  study 
made  six  years  ago  by  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association,  this  indicates 
almost  a  one  hundred  per  cent  in¬ 
crease.  Teacher  groups  and  boards  of 
education,  now  concentrating  more 
and  more  on  developing  personnel 
policies,  are  recognizing  the  values 
derived  from  such  leaves. 

Granting  such  leaves  is  a  more  fre¬ 
quent  practice  in  large  systems 
throughout  the  state.  Seventeen  out  of 


the  25  districts  employ  200  or  more 
teachers.  These  17  districts  also  rep¬ 
resent  fifty-three  per  cent  of  all  the 
districts  in  the  state  which  employ  200 
or  more  teachers.  Two  out  of  three 
of  these  districts  granting  sabbaticals 
pay  half  salary  during  these  absences. 

Summarizing  previous  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  requirements  and  post-leave 
commitments,  a  little  more  than  half 
of  the  districts  insist  on  10  years  of 
previous  service  in  the  district,  and 
about  three  out  of  five  districts  spe¬ 
cify  one  to  three  years  of  post  service 
to  the  district.  Eight  out  of  12  dis¬ 
tricts  which  recognize  rest  in  addition 
to  study  and  travel  generally  require 
20  years  in  service  for  a  “rest  and  re¬ 
cuperation”  sabbatical.  Reports  at  the 
termination  of  the  leave  are  required 
in  about  half  of  the  districts. 

Salaries  of  Non-Teaching 
Personnel 

For  several  years  NJEIA  has  been 
receiving  requests  from  superintend¬ 
ents  and  school  boards  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  salaries  of  non-teaching  per¬ 
sonnel.  This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Research  Division  included  in  its 
annual  salary  survey  questionnaire  a 
section  on  nurses,  secretaries,  clerks, 
custodians  and  other  school  employees. 
The  salaries  of  these  persons  were 
coded  and  tabulated  in  frequency  dis¬ 
tribution  tables  similar  to  those  used  in 
the  other  two  studies  on  teachers  and 
on  administrators. 

Table  1  is  a  summary  of  this  re¬ 
port,  Bulletin  No.  55-2,  showing  the 
salaries  for  nine  specific  positions 
which  are  common  to  most  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  Quartile  1  is  the  point  in  the 
study’s  table  of  distribution  below 
which  25  per  cent  of  the  salaries  lie. 
The  median  is  the  midpoint  in  thb 
distribution;  and  Quartile  3  is  the 
point  below  which  75  per  cent  of  the 
salaries  lie. 


Table  1 

Salaries  of  Selected  Full-Time  Board  of  Education  Employees 
In  All  New  Jersey  School  Districts  —  1954-1955 
No. 


Title 

Reported 

Quartile  1 

Median 

Quartile 

Nurses  . 

...  644 

$3200 

$3629 

$4104 

Secretaries  to  Boards  of  Education  . 

...  124 

4350 

5275 

7000 

Superintendents’  Secretaries  . 

...  220 

2724 

3259 

3833 

School  Secretaries  and  other  Clerks* 

...  1740 

2441 

2867 

3381 

Maintenance  Men  . 

...  574 

3426 

3886 

4426 

Head  Building  Custodians  . 

...  537 

3461 

3887 

4179 

Custodianst  . 

...  2851 

2899 

3289 

3706 

Cafeteria  Help  . 

...  281 

1964 

2156 

2570 

Matrons  . 

...  498 

1939 

2608 

2962 

*Include8  all  types  of  secretaries  and  clerks,  except  the  superintendent’s  sec’y. 
tincludes  cust^ians,  assistant  custodians,  engineers  and  firemen. 
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What  Keeps  Local  Associations  Busy? 

A  strong  and  effective  local  association  is  the  key  to  any 
program,  of  professional  advancement.  During  the  past  year 
the  REVIEW  made  a  survey  of  the  major  activities  of  loced 
teacher  associations  in  New  Jersey  to  find  out  what  different 
groups  were  doing  and  what  new  ideas  they  were  success¬ 
fully  using. 


EW  salary  programs  are  natural¬ 
ly  an  important  part  of  the  programs 
of  most  local  associations  this  year. 
With  increased  state  aid  available  to 
many  school  districts,  local  salary 
committees  were  kept  busy  working 
with  boards  of  education  on  new 
salary  schedules.  How  successful  these 
efforts  were  will  be  more  apparent 
when  the  NJEA  Research  Division 
completes  its  survey  of  salary  guides 
for  1955-56.  Several  associations 
which  had  achieved  new  guides  last 
year  worked  for  quicker  adjustment 
plans.  Egg  Harbor  looked  for  addi¬ 
tional  pay  for  its  older  teachers  and 
also  tried  for  a  twelve-month  pay 
system.  To  help  raise  this  year’s  school 
budget,  the  Dumont  association  made 
up  and  distributed  to  each  taxpayer 
circulars  describing  the  actual  take 
home  pay  of  teachers.  The  Salary 
Committee  in  Millburn  made  17  ap¬ 
pearances  l)efore  P.T.A.’s  and  civic 
groups  with  charts  to  explain  the  need 
for  a  better  guide.  As  a  result,  300 
citizens  attended  an  open  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  encourage 
the  Board  to  boost  teachers’  salaries 
more  than  originally  planned.  Flor- 
ham  Park  teachers  elected  their  offi¬ 
cers  and  appointed  committees  last 
May  so  that  over  the  summer  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  could  be  made  for  their 
Mlary  requests.  A  survey  of  surround¬ 
ing  communities  was  made  and  a  dol¬ 
lar  for  dollar  cost  analysis  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  board  in  a  special  book¬ 
let.  As  a  result  of  this  early  start  and 
careful  planning  their  1955-.56  guide 
was  already  approved  and  adopted  by 
the  beginning  of  November. 

FOR  THE  PUBLIC 

Many  local  associations  used 
NJEA’s  new  film  “The  Busiest  Place 
in  Town”  as  the  basis  of  effective 
public  relations  campaigns  in  their 
communities.  Many  of  them  would 
borrow  the  film  for  a  period  of  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  and  work  out  a  full  sched¬ 
ule  to  insure  its  showing  at  all  PTA’s. 
service  clubs,  and  community  organi¬ 
zations. 


Dinners  and  banquets  proved  an 
effective  means  for  meeting  and  honor¬ 
ing  community  leaders.  Last  year  The 
Secaucus  Elducation  Association  hon¬ 
ored  Mr.  Otto  Koenemund,  president 
of  its  Board  for  25  years,  upon  his 
retirement.  South  River  kept  its  board 
dinner  very  informal  with  a  “pot  luck” 
supper  and  “scrabble”  as  the  major 
activity  of  the  evening.  Trenton  spon¬ 
sored  a  testimonial  dinner  honoring 
its  superintendent,  Dr.  Paul  Loser  on 
his  retirement.  The  Verona  teachers 
have  been  scheduling  regular  round¬ 
table  discussions  with  their  board  on 
teacher -problems. 

Several  associations  have  included 
in  their  public  relations  programs  a 
regular  plan  for  newspaper  writing. 
The  teachers  of  Rancocas  Valley  Re¬ 
gional  High  School  support  a  weekly 
page  in  -  the  Aft.  Holly  Herald.  The 
Westfield  Teachers  Association  has 
undertaken  a  series  of  articles  about 
school  activities  in  the  Westfield 
Leader.  The  Trenton  association  has 
a  regular  public  relations  group  that 
is  putting  out  articles  on  some  of  its 
outstanding  members  who  contribute 
to  its  many  activities. 

To  celebrate  American  Education 
Week  the  Hoboken  teachers  sponsored 
a  large  rally  with  Commissioner  Rau- 
binger  as  guest  speaker.  The  South 
River  Education  Association  held  a 


program  in  a  different  school  each 
night. 

TO  WELCOME  OTHERS 

Many  associations  are  sponsoring 
Future  Teacher  of  America  clubs  in 
their  schools.  These  groups  have  also 
been  very  active  in  distributing 
NJEA’s  New  Jersey  Needs  Teachers 
fliers  in  their  communities.  Plans  are 
underway  by  some  to  set  up  regular 
speakers  bureaus  in  connection  with 
the  present  Teacher  Recruitment  Cam¬ 
paign.  The  February  issue  of  the 
REVIEW  listed  those  local  groups 
that  are  presenting  scholarships  to 
promising  future  teachers. 

Bernardsville  teachers  use  the  re¬ 
freshment  concession  at  football 
games  to  provide  money  for  their 
scholarship.  Jersey  .  City  teachers 
raised  over  S600  for  their  community 
fund  with  a  production  of  “George 
Washington  Slept  Here”.  This  year 
the  Glen  Rock  Teachers  Organization 
is  holding  a  dessert  bridge  and 
fashion  show  to  provide  scholarship 
funds.  Middletown  Township  pre¬ 
sents  an  exhibition  of  the  various 
hobbies  of  teachers  in  the  system.  The 
exhibited  items  are  usually  sold  to 
provide  money  for  the  scholarship. 

Welcoming  new  teachers  has  al¬ 
ways  been  an  important  activity  for 
local  associations.  Maple  Shade  holds 
a  picnic  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
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term  to  welcome  its  new  members, 
Keamy  plans  a  special  dinner  meeting 
for  them,  and  Linden  honors  them 
at  a  Christmas  tea.  Bordentown  has 
worked  out  a  system  of  Big  Brothers 
and  Big  Sisters  to  whom  the  new 
teachers  can  turn  for  advice.  Midland 
Park  prepares  a  welcome  packet  for 
that  first  day  in  the  classroom.  The 
Somerville  teachers  besides  meeting 
new  arrivals  at  a  pre-term  picnic  has 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  co¬ 
operate  with  a  complete  tour  and  ori¬ 
entation  of  their  city.  Novices  in 
South  River  are  surprised  with  wel¬ 
come  plants  on  their  desks  that  first' 
morning.  ' 

FOR  OURSEI.VES 
For  professional  iinprov..'ment  War¬ 
ren  Township  has  organized  a  series 
of  panel  discussion  on  ethics.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Township  teachers  have  been 
sponsoring  the  International  Council 
for  Improvement  of  Reading  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Speakers  have  been  present  at 
many  local  association  meetings.  A 
Bemardsville  program  featured  Mar¬ 
garet  Meade.  Dr.  Ruth  Boyle  spoke 
to  the  Manville  teachers  on  “Devel- 1 
oping  Responsibility  in  Children”,  j 
South  River  heard  Dr.  Richard  Me- 1 
Cormick  on  “Neglected  New  Jersey 
History.”  Mildred  Kaplan  spoke  to 
the  Jameshurg  teachers  on  recent  de- ; 
velopments  in  child  development. 

The  Passaic  Township  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  is  setting  up  a  professional 
library  for  all  its  teachers.  South 
River  has  joined  the  Educator’s  Book 
Club  to  provide  for  one  book  a  month 
to  build  up  their  professional  library. 
Palmyra  has  set  up  a  teacher-adminis¬ 
tration  committee,  which  includes  four 
older  and  four  younger  teachers,  to 
study  school  problems. 

Card  parties  provided  Egg  Harbor 
an  opportunity  to  raise  money  for  the 
town’s  auditorium  fund.  Wall  Town¬ 
ship  held  one  to  provide  funds  to 
sponsor  a  student  at  Trenton  State 
Teacher’s  College.  Secaucus  holds 
card  games  with  the  various  PTA’s 
to  provide  for  better  and  more  re-] 
laxed  “contacts”  between  parents  and  i 
teachers. 

Sports-minded  Kearny  holds  an  | 
afternoon  golf  instruction  class  and  I 
sponsors  a  golf  tournament.  South ' 
River  teachers  have  been  proud  of  j 
their  bowling  team  and  its  achieve¬ 
ments.  I 

The  E^g  Harbor  teachers  planned] 
a  trip  to  a  show.  South  River  teachers  | 
enjoyed  dinner  and  a  show  in  Newl 
York.  Maple  Shade  attended  an  art] 
exhibit  in  Philadelphia;  and.  the  Egg  , 
Harbor  Township  teachers  made  aj 
visit  to  NJEA  headquarters  and  the, 
Walker-Cordon  farms. 


Pay  Check 
Protection 

Since  1953  Your  N.J.E.A.  Has 
Sponsored  a  Group  Insurance 
Program  That  Protects  Your 
Pay  Check 
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Teacher  Group  Office: 

30  W.  LAFAYETTE  STREET 
TRENTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


Teacher  Claim  Office: 

20  BRANFORD  PLACE 
NEWARK.  NEW  JERSEY 
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VICTOR 


is  easy  <w  1-2-3  to  operate 
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Easy  3*spot  threading  . . 
over  sound  drum,  through  film 
gate,  on  to  single  drive 
sprocket. 

Easiest  to  operate  (with 
finger-tip  control  pamel,  softly 
illuminated).  Start  motor,  turn 
on  lamp,  adjust  sound  volume. 

Easiest  on  your  films  — 

3-spot  safety  film  trips  protect 
films  by  stopping  projector 
immediately  in  case  of 
emergenc>'. 


THE  NEW  VICTOR 
has  thae  features 
for  TEACHERS 

UCHTWII«HT  POITAUUTT 

So  easy  to  carry  from  class-to-clas$. 

■ETTER  INSTRUCTION 

With  Victor’s  superb  sound  and  pic¬ 
ture  quality,  films  are  understood 
more  easily  .  .  .  remembered  longer. 

TROUILE-FREE  OPERATION 

The  newest  in  I6mm  sound  projector 
engineering  with  Victor’s  Lubrimatic 
Oil  ^stem  insure  thousands  of  care¬ 
free  film  miles. 

VICTOR  ANIMATOGRAPH  CORP. 

DAVINPOaT,  IOWA 
New  Yarfc  •  CMc«90 

Writ*  D*pt.  ST-45 
Today  for  FREE  Folder 
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School  Camping — 


an  experience  in  education 
for  New  Jersey  *8  children 

by  Everett  L.  Hebei 
as»i»tant  in  physical  education 
Division  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 


W  ITH  the  many  problems  facing 
education  today,  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  to  gear  the  educative 
process  to  an  individual  approach. 
Over-crowded  schools,  an  acute  short¬ 
age  of  teachers,  limited  curriculums, 
and  inadequate  facilities  are  but  a  few 
of  the  problems  facing  educators  to¬ 
day.  In  spite  of  these  factors,  there 
has  emerged  a  new  experience  in  edu¬ 
cation — school  camping. 

For  generations,  Americans  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  great  out-of-doors  as  a  part 
of  their  experience  of  growing  up. 
School  camping  has  developed  largely 
because  it  provides  direct  learning 
experiences  for  children.  A  soundly 
organized  school  camp  is  one  of  the 
j  best  agencies  for  providing  many  real, 

I  direct  learning  experiences. 

I  In  states  such  as  Michigan,  Texas. 

I  California,  and  Virginia,  schools  are 
I  turning  to  the  camping  program  to 
I  help  them  meet  many  of  the  problems 
I  of  education  that  cannot  readily  be 
I  solved  within  the  walls  of  the  class- 
'  room.  Here  is  an  environment  where 
’  children  can  find  their  status  and 
I  fundamental  worth  within  a  group.  It 
is  an  opportunity  for  children  to  ex¬ 
perience  group  living  in  a  primary 
society.  Youngsters  have  a  rare  op- 
j  portunity  to  establish  themselves  in 
'  the  out-of-doors  and  to  integrate  many 
,  areas  of  the  curriculum  in  a  more 
I  meaningful  manner.  Camp  is  a  minia- 
I  ture  community  in  which  cooperation, 
tolerance  and  ability  to  meet  each  prob- 
I  lem  as  it  arises,  are  essential  compon¬ 


ents  of  successful  group  living.  Certain 
leadership  opportunities  are  presented 
which  are  not  possible  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Here  is  a  practical  opportunity 
to  learn  and  practice  conservation  and 
to  acquire  an  understanding  of  and  the 
skills  for  outdoor  cooking,  woodman- 
ship,  crafts,  health  practices  and  r^ 
creational  activities,  each  of  which  can 
be  closely  allied  to  the  classroom  cur¬ 
riculum.  A  program  of  nature  study 
and  science  can  get  off  to  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  start  if  boys  and  girls  under  guid¬ 
ance  have  their  eyes  opened  to  see  the 
out-of-doors  as  a  resource  in  studying 
and  solving  problems  in  this  area.  Cer¬ 
tain  of  the  basic  points  for  emphasis 
in  the  social  studies — food,  clothing, 
shelter  and  man  in  relation  to  his  en¬ 
vironment — have  to  be  practical  rather 
than  theoretical  problems  in  their  out¬ 
door  setting. 

School  camping  in  America  ha^ 
grown  until  today  there  are  in  opera¬ 
tion  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  school 
camps  of  one  type  or  another.  The 
late  Lee  M.  Thurston,  former  State 
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Superintendent  of  Elducation  in  Michi- 
nn,  speaking  before  the  American 
Camping  Aa^iation  Convention  in 
1952,  stated  “For  1960,  we  have  by 
common  consent  established  an  educa¬ 
tional  goal  of  a  couple  of  weeks  of 
camping  for  ev;ry  public  school  child 
by  the  time  he  has  finished  the  eighth 
grade.”  It  is  conceivable  that,  if  Lee 
Thurston  had  lived,  he  may  have  been 
the  stimulus  and  force  in  providing 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  school 
camps  for  all  American  youth  to  obtain 
the  educational  and  happy  experience 
of  purposeful  camping. 


NCB 

TRAVELERS 

CHECKS 


IN  OUR  OWN  BACK  YARD 

Forests,  parks,  and  historic  sites  are 
fairly  well  distributed  throughout  the 
state  from  High  Point  Park  in  Sussex 
County  to  Belleplain  Forest  in  Cape 
May  County.  One  or  more  of  these 
State-owned  areas  are  within  one  or 
two  hours  driving  time  from  nearly 
any  section  of  the  state,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  plan  outdoor  educational  trips 
or  a  week’s  camping  program. 

New  Jersey  has  already  developed 
and  established  a  camp  for  leadership 
training  courses  in  conservation  and 
outdoor  education.  The  program  of¬ 
fered  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School 
of  Conservation  includes  courses  in 
rural  life  experiences,  field  sciences, 
camping  education  and  courses  for 
classroom  instruction  in  conservation. 
The  school-camp  is  located  in  Stokes 
Forest  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Economic  Development  and  the  De- 

Krtment  of  Education.  The  camp  has 
Igings  for  approximately  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  campers  with  adequate 
dining  and  recreational  facilities.  All 
the  features  of  a  good  camp  environ¬ 
ment  are  available  at  this  site.  Ridge¬ 
wood,  Haddonfield,  Newton,  Sommer- 
ville,  and  EUist  Orange  are  some  of  the 
school  communities  which  have  made 
this  camp  site  available,  on  a  limited 
time  schedule,  to  their  students  for  the 
school  camping  experience.  Other 
school  districts  interested  in  school 
camping  projects  should  write  to  the 
Director,  New  Jersey  State  School  of 
Conservation,  Branchville,  New  Jersey. 

Students  who  have  participated  in  a 
school  camping  program  believe  in  it 
firmly.  They  feel  that  camp  life  is 
much  like  living  in  a  large  family. 
They  learn  that  many  privileges  are 
theirs  as  long  as  they  do  not  neglect 
their  responsibilities.  They  learn  many 
concepts  that  apply  to  their  school 
work  and  help  make  regular  classes 
more  meaningful.  They  learn  a  great 
deal  about  conservation  and  the  world 
•round  them. 


Bring  NCB's  famous  bodyguard  along  to  keep  your  travel  funds 
safe.  National  City  Bank  Travelers  Checks  protect  your  money 
at  all  times,  and  if  lost  or  stolen,  are  promptly  refunded  in  full. 
These  checks,  famous  around  the  globe  for  over  halt  a  century, 
are  accepted  everywhere.  75<  per  $100.  Buy  them  at  your  bank. 

The  best  thing  you  know  wherever  you  go 


The  world’s  longest  and  fastest  daily  non-stop 
train — Paris  to  Bordeaux — now  saves 

hours  between  Paris,  Madrid  and  Lisbon. 

A  comfortable,  speedy  route  to  Biarritz 
and  the  Basque  country,  the  SUD 
EXPRESS  carries  Pullmans,  Coaches 
and  a  Dining  Car  {fVagon-Restaurant). 

You  can  secure  your  rail  accommodations 
before  you  leave.  Tickets  maybe  purchased 
and  advance  reservations  made  through  your 
Travel  Agent  or  at  any  of  our  three  oIRees. 

“TIAVEl  TNI  RI«NT  WAY-THI  lAll  WAT". 

333  fiMry  St.,  $•«%  Nanriw.  C«l.  •  1331  St.  CHiiilif  St.,  W..  iSButtiRlt  P.O. 

m^lTNATK^Ar’RAiltOAOsi  ^  FIFTH  AVC^  K  Y. 
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{Continued  from  page  331) 
vention  for  the  annual  choosing  of  a 
teacher-trustee.  Under  the  proposed 
law  the  Trustees  would  have  the  power 
to  decide  the  method  of  electing  their 
successors. 

A  provision  important  to  certain 
veterans  has  been  added.  Under  it  vet¬ 
erans  who  have  purchased  prior  serv¬ 
ice  credit  in  the  retirement  system  will 
have  the  option,  within  one  year,  of 
having  their  contributions  for  this 
purpose  returned.  Thus,  they  will  be 
saved  from  loss  on  such  purchases  if 
they  would,  get  equal  retirement  allow¬ 
ances  as  veterans. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  INTEGRATION 
The  section  of  the  law  dealing  with 
social  security  provides  for  social  se¬ 
curity  coverage  effectives  as  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1955.  It  abo  requires  that  the 
State  provide  the  employer’s  share  of 
Social  Security  contributions.  That 
provision  is  limited,  however,  to  con¬ 
tributions  “upon  compensation  upon 
which  such  members’  contributions  to 
the  retirement  system  are  based.” 

Concerning  the  individual  teacher’s 
social  security  contributions  the  bill 
says:  “Prior  to  January  1,  1960, 
amounts  equal  to  the  Social  Security 
contributions  by  each  member  upon 
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JUNIOR  and  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
and  COLLEGE  CLASSES  in 
JOURNALISM  and  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


his  film  deals  with  a  service  that  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  life  of  any  community  —  the 
local  newspaper.  Both  the  high  school  social 
studies  teachers  and  the  journalism  teachers 
who  evaluated  it  for  classroom  use,  at  the 
request  of  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Education  of 
one  of  America’s  foremost  universities,  con¬ 
sider  that  it  has  "great  usefulness’’  in  hoth 
these  subject  fields  at  the  junior  high  and 
senior  hi^  school  and  college  levels. 

’The  film  tells  the  story  of  a  typical  local 
newspaper  —  an  actual  one,  the  "Newbury 
Weekly  Times"  —  and  of  the  market  town 
community  which  it  serves.  ’The  editor  di¬ 
rects  the  paper  independently  of  any  large 
financial  group  and  without  fear  or  favor. 
His  paper  is  representative  of  similar  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  world.  Its  pages  reflea  the 
life  of  a  typical  small  country  town,  report¬ 
ing  events  of  local  interest  and  voicing  local 
c^inion.  ’This  is  illustrated  by  means  of  par¬ 
ticular  incidents,  including  that  cd  the  editor 
himself  attending  a  local  Council  meeting 
and  how,  through  his  editorial  advocacy  sup¬ 


ported  by  local  opinion,  he  succeeds  in  elfea- 
ing  a  minor  reform.  The  film  takes  us  from  the 
colleaion  of  news  to  the  printing  presses  and 
finally  shows  us  how  the  newspaper  goes  out 
to  be  read  eagerly  and  talked  over  through¬ 
out  the  whole  community. 

The  teachers  who  evaluated  "LOCAL 
NEWSPAPER”  said  that  it  was  "of  great 
usefulness  in  pointing  out  the  similarities 
and  differences  in  how  Americans  and  Brit¬ 
ons  do  thin^”  and  that  for  teachers  who 
recognize  this  "the  film  has  a  great  discussion 
potential.”  Th^  felt  it  was  valuable  "for  the 
additional  insight  it  gives  into  British  indi¬ 
vidual  and  community  charaaer”  and  for 
"its  comparison  of  newspapers  and  social 
life  in  two  different  countries.” 


'LOCAL  NEWSPAPER' 


R*nt  $2.50 


20  Minutns 
SaU  $55.00 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


BRITISH  INFORMATION  SERVICES  ^New  20,  n.y. 


compensation  upon  which  such  mem. 
ber’s  contributions  to  the  retirement 
system  are  based  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  contributions  required  to  be 
paid  to  the  retirement  system  by  sucb 
member  ...  On  and  after  January  1, 
1960,  amounts  equal  to  the  Social  S^ 
curity  contributions  by  each  member 
upon  compensation  upon  which  such 
member’s  contributions  to  the  retire¬ 
ment  system  are  based  shall  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  contributions  required 
to  be  paid  to  the  retirement  system  by 
such  member  to  the  extent  of  the  Social 
Security  rate  of  contribution  in  effect 
on  December  31,  1959.  Any  change 
in  the  rate  of  contribution  to  the  Social 
Security  Fund  after  December  31, 
1959,  shall  result  in  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  amount  of  contributions 
payable  by  the  member.” 

THE  “OFFSET” 

The  section  dealing  with  the  Social 
Security  “offset”  reads  as  follows: 

“Upon  attainment  of  age  65  by  a 
former  member  who  has  retired  or 
upon  retirement  of  a  member  after 
the  attainment  of  age  65,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  shall  reduce  the  retire¬ 
ment  allowance  by  the  amount  of  the 
old  age  insurance  benefit  under  Title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  payable 
to  him.  Membership  in  the  retirement 
system  shall  presume  the  member’s 
acceptance  of  and  consent  to  such  re 
duction.  However,  such  reduction  shall 
be  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

“a.  The  amount  of  the  old  age  in- 
surahce  benefit  shall  be  computed  in 
the  same  manner  as  computed  by  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Administra¬ 
tion,  except  that  in  determining  such 
l)enefit  amount  only  the  quarters  of 
coverage  and  wages  or  compensation 
for  services  performed  in  the  employ 
of  the  State,  one  or  more  of  its  instru¬ 
mentalities,  one  or  more  of  its  political 
subdivisions,  or  one  or  more  instru¬ 
mentalities  of  its  political  subdivisions 
shall  be  included. 

“b.  The  retirement  allowance  shall 
not  be  reduced  below  the  amount  of 
the  annuity  portion  of  the  retiremert 
allowance  being  paid  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement. 

“c.  The  reduction  shall  apply  in  the 
following  cases  only: 

(1)  Retirement  for  age. 

(2)  Retirement  for  disability. 

(3)  Retirement  for  age  on  a  de¬ 
ferred  retirement  allowance .  .  - 

(4)  Where  an  allowance  is  being 
paid  upon  resignation  after  25 
years  of  service  .  .  . 

(5)  Where  an  allowance  is  being 
paid  upon  retirement  after  35 
years  of  service  .  .  . 

“d.  Any  increase  in  the  amount  of 
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the  old  age  insurance  benefit  under 
Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
take  effect  after  December  31,  1959, 
shall  be  disregarded  in  determining 
the  amount  of  reduction  from  the  re¬ 
tirement  allowance  of  a  member. 

“e.  Whenever  the  amount  of  reduc¬ 
tion  from  the  retirement  allowance 
shall  have  been  once  determined,  it 
shall  remain  fixed  for  the  duration 
of  a  retirement  allowance,  except  that 
any  decrease  in  the  amount  ef  the  old 
age  insurance  benefit  under  Title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  result 
in  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  reduction  from  the  retire¬ 
ment  allowance,  and  except  that  any 
error  may  be  corrected  .  .  . 

’*f.  The  reduction  provided  in  this 
section  shall  never  be  greater  than 
the  amount  of  the  old  age  insurance 
benefit  which  may  be  payable  by  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Administra¬ 
tion.” 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 
In  adjusting  the  operation  of  the 
proposal  to  January  1,  1955  as  an  ef¬ 
fective  date,  the  measure  stipulates 
that  “any  other  provision  of  this  act 
notwithstanding,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  adjust  the  account  of  any  member 
or  any  beneficiary  of  the  retirement 
system  as  though  this  act  had  been  in 
effect  on  January  1,  1955.”  It  contains 


special  provisions  for  permitting 
teachers  who  retire  during  1955  to 
take  their  choice  of  benefits  under  the 
new  act  or  the  old  one,  though  they 
may  not  change  options  already  selec¬ 
ted;  for  the  Trustees  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments  where  beneficiaries  who  retired 
during  1955  have  died  before  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  such 
a  choice;  for  the  payment  of  the  death 
benefit  of  1J4  times  salary  to  members 
who  die  during  1955,  and  for  per¬ 
mitting  teacher  veterans  who  retire 
under  the  veterans  act  during  1955 
to  change  their  retirement  to  the  re¬ 
tirement  system,  though  they  may  not 
select  options. 

The  act,  if  passed  by  the  Legislature 
would  “take  effect  January  1,  1956 
provided  that  prior  to  said  date  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  quali¬ 
fied  to  vote  in  a  referendum  as  re¬ 
quired  by  section  218  (d)  (3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  shall  have  voted 
to  be  covered  under  the  terms  of  that 
act;  that  the  Governor  has  made  the 
certification  required,  and  that  a  con¬ 
tract  has  been  entered  into  by  the 
State  for  the  coverage  of  such  mem¬ 
bers  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
None  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
become  effective  unless  these  condi¬ 
tions  shall  have  been  met.” 


Kmp  Cool  this  Summer 
on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario! 

Plan  to  attend 
State  University 
Teachers  College 
Oswego,  New  York 

July  5  -  August  12 

Graduate  and 
Undergraduate  Courses 

Elementary  Education 
Industrial  Arts  Education 
Vocational-Industrial  Education 

Workshops 

Audlo-Visual  —  Driver  Training 
Reading  —  Curriculum  — 
Education  —  Electronics  — 
Lapidary  —  Textiles 

Ideal  Climate 

Average  temperature  71  de¬ 
grees 

Swimming  —  Sports  —  Trips 

Tuition  $12.50  per  semester  hour 
For  Bulletin  write  to; 

Director  of  Summer  Session 
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MAIL  TODAY  FOR  ''RATES*'— Mo  obligaHon I 

/9  /0  M.  rates  on  your  automobile  insurance  and  allows  TOO  to 

UDVERNMEhn*  LLMPUnwXS  Company,  eliminating  soUciting 


statistics  prove  that  teachers  are  better  than  average 
drivers  and  deserve  lower  auto  insurance  rates.  Our 
modern  plan  saves  you  up  to  30%  below  manual 


rates  on  your  automobile  insurance  and  allows  yoa  to 
deal  directly  with  the  Company,  eliminating  st^citing 
agents  and  brt^ers.  Over  330  profession  claims 
adjusters  are  at  your  service  day  and  night,  from  coast 
to  coast.  Send  for  rates  on  your  car— ^no  obligation. 


N.  J.  S.  A.  -  SPONSORED  AUTO  INSURANCE  PLAN 


APRIL,  1965 
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Professional  Books  Published  In  1954 
Of  Interest  To  Elementary  School  Teachers 

( continued- from  the  March  issue  of  the  NJEA  REVIEW) 

Compiled  by  the 

PATERSON  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
UBRARY  STAFF 

SUBJECT  MATTER  standing  of  World  Adairs.  N.  E.  A..  cl954.  (25th  Yearbook) 


American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recrea¬ 
tion.  Children  in  Focus;  Their  Health  and  Activity.  N.  E.  A. 
cl954.  (1954  Yearbook)  $3.50. 

American  (k>uncil  on  E)ducation.  (Committee  on  Aviation  Eklu- 
cation.  Aviation  in  School  and  Community.  The  Council,  cl954. 
$1.50. 

Andrew,  Gladys.  Creative  Rhythmic  Movement  for  Children. 
Prentice-Hall,  cl954.  $4.75. 

Blongh,  Glenn  O.  and  (Campbell,  Marjorie  H.  Making  and  Using 
Classroom  Sciettce  Materials  in  the  Elementary  School.  Dry- 
den.  cl9&4.  $2.75. 

Bucher,  Charles  A.,  ed.  Methods  and  Materials  in  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Recreation;  School  and  Community  Activities.  C. 
V.  Mosby,  cl954.  $6.25. 

Cassidy,  Rosalind  F.  Curriculum  Development  in  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation.  Harper,  cl954.  $4.50. 

Child  Study  Association.  Facts  of  Life  for  Children.  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill,  cl954.  $2.75. 

Chorpenning,  Charlotte  B.  Twenty-One  Years  With  Children’s 
Theatre.  Children’s  Theatre  Press,  cl954.  $3.50. 

(Hark,  John  R.  and  Eads,  Laura  K.  Guiding  Arithmetic  Learn¬ 
ing.  Worid  Book,  1954.  $3.50. 

Conference  on  Reading,  University  of  Chicago,  1954.  Promoting 
Maximal  Reading  Growth  Among  Able  Learners;  Proceedings 
of  the  Annual  (Conference  on  Reading  Held  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  1954.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1954.  (Supple¬ 
mentary  Educational  Monograph,  No.  81,  Vol.  XVI)  $3.50. 

Conference  on  Reading,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  9th  Annual, 
1954.  Providing  for  the  Individual  Reading  Needs  of  Children. 
University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  1954. 

Daniels,  Arthur  S.  Adapted  Physical  Education;  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Physical  ECducation  for  Elxceptional  Students. 
Harper,  cl954.  ^.00. 

Enfield  (Certrude.  Holiday  Book  for  Verse  Choirs.  Expression, 
cl954.  $1.50. 

Elrdt,  Margaret  H.  Teaching  Art  in  the  Elementary  School; 
Child  Growth  through  Art  Experience.  Rinehart,  cl954.  $6.00. 

Fisher,  Aileen  and  Rabe,  Olive.  United  Nations  Plays  and  Pro¬ 
grams.  Plays,  cl954.  $3.50. 

Frank,  Josette.  Your  Child’s  Reading  Today.  Doubleday,  cl954. 
$3.75. 

Freeman,  Kenneth.  Helping  Children  Understand  Science.  Wins¬ 
ton,  cl954.  $3.60. 

Gibbs,  Evelyn.  Teaching  of  Art  in  Schools.  4th  ed.,  enl.  De 
Graff,  1954.  $2.75. 

Glennon,  Vincent  J.  and  others.  Arithmetic  and  Curriculum  Or¬ 
ganisation.  Syracuse  Press,  cl954.  $2.00. 

Greenlee,  Julian.  Better  Teaching  through  Elementary  Science. 
William  C.  Brown,  cl954.  $2.50. 

Harbin,  Elvin  0.  Games  of  Many  Nations.  Abingdon,  1954.  $1.95. 

Hollister,  (Ceorge  E.  and  Gunderson,  Agnes  G.  Teaching  Arith¬ 
metic  in  Grades  I  and  11.  D.  C.  Heath,  cl954.  $2.50. 

Howard,  Vernon.  Short  Plays  for  All-Boy  Casts.  Plays,  cl954. 
$3.00. 

Lane,  John  L.  Children  Should  Be  Heard;  a  Complete  Text¬ 
book  in  Speech  and  Dramatics  for  Grammar  School  and  Junior 
High  Pupils.  Children’s  Drama  Guild,  cl954.  $3.00. 

Lowenfeld,  Victor.  Your  Child  and  His  Art.  Macmillan,  cl954. 

$6.00. 

Myers,  Louise  K.  Music  Fundcmentals  through  Song.  Prentice- 
Hall,  cl954.  $3.50. 

National  (Council  for  the  Social  Studies.  Approaches  to  an  Under- 


$4.00. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  Commission  on  (be 
English  Curriculum.  Language  Arts  for  Today’s  Children. 
Appleton,  cl954.  $3.75. 

National  Education  Association.  Department  of  Rural  Educa¬ 
tion  and  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Educatka 
and  Recreation.  Physical  Education  in  Small  Schools,  with 
Suggestions  Relating  to  Health  and  Recreation,  ed.  by  Elsa 
Schneider.  N.  E.  A.,  1954.  $1.00. 

Neilson,  Neils  P.  and  Van  Hagen,  Winifred.  Physical  Education 
for  Elementary  Schools.  Rev.  ©d.  A.  S.  Barnes,  cl954.  $450. 

.Neinoy,  Elizabeth  M.  Speech  Correction  through  Story-Telling 
Units.  Expression,  cl9M.  $3.75. 

Nye,  Robert  E.  Basic  Music  for  Classroom  Teachers;  an  Activi¬ 
ties  Approach  to  Music  Fundamentals.  Prentice-Hall,  1954. 
$2.50. 

Oberteuffer,  Delbert.  School  Health  Education.  Rev.  ed.  Har¬ 
per,  cl954.  $4.50. 

Ogilvie,  Mardel.  Speech  in  the  Elementary  School.  McGraw- 
Hill,  cl954.  $4.50. 

Russell,  David  H.  Dimensions  of  Children’s  Metming  Vocabu¬ 
laries  in  Grades  4  Through  12.  University  of  California  Press, 
cl954.  $1.25. 

Spitzer,  Herbert  F.  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic.  2nd  ed.  Hough¬ 
ton,  1954.  $350. 

Vannier,  Maryhelen  and  Foster,  Mildred.  Teaching  Physieol 
Education  in  Elementary  Schools.  Saunders,  cl954.  $4.25. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Ayer,  Fred  C.  Fundamentals  of  Instructional  Supervision.  Har¬ 
per,  cl954.  $450. 

Cooper,  Shirley  and  Fitzwater,  Charles  0.  Country  School  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Harper,  cl954.  $5.00. 

Elsbree,  Willard  S.  and  Reutter,  E.  Edmund,  Jr.  Sta§  Personnel 
in  the  Public  Schools.  Prentice-Hall,  cl954.  $4.65. 

Grieder,  Calvin  and  Rosenstengel,  William  E.  Public  School  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Ronald,  cl954.  $6.00. 

Jacobson,  Paul  B.  The  Effective  School  Principal;  in  Elemen¬ 
tary  and  Secondary  Schools.  Prentice-Hall,  cl954.  $4.95. 

.MacKenzie,  (^rdon  N.  and  others.  Instructional  Leadership. 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  (College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  cl954.  $3.25. 

National  Education  Association.  Department  of  Audio-Visnal 
Instruction.  The  School  Administrator  and  His  Audio-Visual 
Program.  N.  E.  A.,  cl954.  (1954  Yearbook)  $3.75. 

National  Education  Association.  Department  of  Rural  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  Community  School  and  the  Intermediate  Unit. 
N.  E.  A.,  cl954.  (1954  Yearbook)  $3.00. 

Otto,  Henry  J.  Elementary-School  Organisation  and  Adminis¬ 
tration.  3rd  ed.  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  cl954.  $5.50. 

Reeder,  Ward  G.  School  Boards  and  Superintendents.  Rev.  ed. 
Macmillan,  cl954.  $350. 

Reeves,  Charles  E.  School  Boards;  Their  Statsis,  Function,  and 
Activities.  Prentice-Hall,  cl954.  $3.95. 

Shane,  Harold  G.  and  Yauch,  Wilbur  A.  Creative  School  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Holt,  cl954.  $4.50. 

Spalding,  Willard  B.  The  Superintendency  of  Public  Schools— 
An  Anxious  Profession.  Harvard  University  Press,  1954.  (In- 
glis  Lecture,  19^)  $1.50. 

Weber,  Clarence  A.  Personnel  Problems  of  School  Administrators. 
McGraw-Hill,  cl954.  $5.00. 

Yeager,  William  A.  Administration  and  the  Teacher.  Harper, 
cl954.  $4.50. 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES 

Bain,  Bernard  and  Kramer,  Dale.  My  One  Hundred  Children. 

Simon  &  Schuater,  cl954.  $3.00. 

Bowen,  CroawelL  They  Went  Wrong.  McGraw-HiU,  cl934.  $3.50. 
Chase,  Mary  E.  The  White  Gate;  AdTentures  in  the  Imagination 
of  a  Child,  Norton,  cl9S4.  $3.00. 

Cotton,  Ella  Earls.  A  Spark  For  My  People;  a  Sociological  Au¬ 
tobiography  of  a  Negro  Teacher.  Exposition  Press,  cl954.  $4.00. 
Doss,  Helen.  Family  Nobody  Wanted.  Little,  Brown,  cl954.  $3.73. 
Dutton,  William.  Stay  On,  Stranger!;  an  Extraordinary  Story  of 
the  Kentucky  Mountains.  Farrar,  cl9S4.  $1.75. 

Golden,  Gertrude.  Red  Moon  Called  Me;  Memoirs  of  a  School¬ 
teacher  in  the  Government  Indian  Service.  Naylor,  1954.  $3.00. 
Henderson.  Lois  T.  The  Opening  Doors;  My  Child’s  First  Eight 
Years  Without  Sight.  John  Day,  cl954.  $3.50. 

Humphreys,  Alice  L.  Angels  in  Pinafores.  John  Knox  Press, 
cl954.  $2.00. 

lliff,  Flora  G.  People  of  the  Blue  Water;  My  Adventures  among 

Librarians  Present  Plan 
For  Better  Service  in  State 

On  March  9,  NJEA  representatives 
voiced  support  of  the  New  Jersey  Li¬ 
brary  Association’s  plan  to  improve 
library  service  for  all  the  citizens  of 
New  Jersey.  Laurence  B.  Johnson, 

G>mmunications  Director,  appeared 
before  the  Commission  to  Study  Pub¬ 
lic  Libraries  in  New  Jersey  at  the  State 
House  in  Trenton  to  give  a  general 
endorsement  to  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Library  Association. 

The  New  Jersey  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  representatives  recommended 
that  the  minimum  tax  for  the  support 
of  public  and  county  libraries  be 
raised  to  one  mill  and  that  state  aid 
be  given  sufficient  to  bring  library 
service  up  to  the  minimum  of  $1.5>0 
per  capita. 

The  association  also  recommended 
continued  support  of  the  recently-es¬ 
tablished  Graduate  School  of  Library 
Service  at  Rutgers,  and  amendment  of 
the  present  law  for  certification  of  li¬ 
brarians  in  county  and  public  libra¬ 
ries  to  require  all  professional  posi¬ 
tions  in  libraries  in  towns  of  10.000 
population  and  over  to  be  filled  by 
persons  holding  a  certificate  issued 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  With 
increased  resources  from  local  taxes 
and  state  aid,  directors  of  local  li¬ 
braries  should  be  able  to  offer  better 
salaries  and  thus  to  secure  qualified 
personnel. 

It  was  urged  by  the  librarians  that 
the  legislature  appropriate  funds  for 
the  employment  of  additional  field 
workers  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  and 
School  Library  Service  and  for  in¬ 
creased  purchases  of  books  to  be 
loaned  to  meet  special  needs  in  libra¬ 
ries  all  over  the  state.  Adequate  per¬ 
manent  quarters  for  this  important 
Bureau  have  not  yet  been  provided. 

The  Association  urged  the  erection  of 
the  Deposit  and  Exchange  Library, 
authorized  several  years  ago  by  the 
Legi.slature.  in  order  to  house  this 
bureau  properly. 


the  Walapai  and  Havaaupai  Indiana.  Harper,  cl954.  $3.75. 
Laue,  Gilbert.  So  Much  to  Learn.  Holt,  cl9^  (late)  $2.75. 
Stallings,  Harold  L.  and  Dressier,  David.  Juvenile  Oficer;  My 
Fifteen  Years  Work  with  Delinquents.  CroweU,  cl954.  $3JX). 
Tucker,  Charlotte  D.  Betty  Lee;  (Zare  of  Handicapped  (Children. 
MacmiUan,  cl954.  $3.00. 

Wright,  Anna  M.  The  Gentle  House.  Houghton,  cl954.  $2.75. 
Yen,  Maria.  Umbrella  Garden;  a  Picture  of  Student  Life  in  Red 
China.  Macmillan,  cl954.  $4.00. 

FICTION 

Davis,  Clyde  B.  The  Newcomer.  Lippincott,  cl954.  $2.75. 
Hunter,  Evan.  Blackboard  Jungle.  Simon  &  Schuster,  cl954. 
$3.50. 

Ogilvie,  Elizabeth.  The  Dawning  of  the  Day.  McGraw-HiU,  1954. 
$3.75. 

Patton.  Frances  G.  Good  Morning,  Miss  Dove.  Dodd,  Mead, 
cl954.  $2.75. 

Sandoz,  Mari.  Winter  Thunder.  Westminster  Presa,  cl954.  $1.50. 


Low*<ost  luxury  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  Greyhound’s  new  Air 
Suspension  coaches!  They 
give  you  a  panoramic  view 
of  America’s  most  delightful 
scenery,  through  6-foot  pic¬ 
ture  windows.  You  ride  re¬ 
laxed  behind  one  of  the 
world’s  finest  drivers.  No 
parking  bother,  no  trafiic 
strain  —  and  the  cost  is  only  a 
fraction  as  much  as  driving ! 


A  KCd)  AulDeiitu/ic 


Only  by  Greyhound  can 

you  ride  the  beautiful  new 
Scenicruiser  (pictured 
above)— with  dual-level 
sightseeing,  super-smooth 
Air  Suspension  Ride,  per¬ 
fected  air  conditioning— and 
even  a  complete  washroom. 
Hundreds  of  Greyhound’s 
famous  Highway  Traveler 
coaches  also  feature  Air 
Suspension  Ride,  air  condi¬ 
tioning,  panoramic  picture 
windows. 


AT  THE  SAME  LOW  FARES  BY 


NEW!  VACATION-PLANNINS  WAP 

—  thawing  doiant  of  Ixpanta-Pald 
Tour  pricot  and  plocoi,  all  around 
Amorka.  Mail  to  Oroyhound  Toor  Do> 
poitnuol,  71  W.  Lako  St.,  Chicago, 
IBteolo.  Full-color  amp  to  froo. 


Glen  Rock  Superintendent  of  Schools; 
Arthur  Martin,  Principal  of  Glen 
Ridge  High  School;  May  C.  Smith, 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 
President;  Eklwin  Stickel,  Hoboken 
Public  Schools;  Stephen  Poliacik, 
Trenton  State  Teachers  College;  Edna 
L.  McTague,  President,  Atlantic  High¬ 
lands  Board  of  Education;  Kathryn 
B.  Greywacz,  Director  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Museum;  and  Ablett  H. 
Flury,  Wiliam  H.  King,  and  Harold 
Benda,  Slate  Department  of  Education. 


lo  inform  the  Council  of  teachers  in  Newark  Teachers  Hold 
their  schools  who  are  making  ex-  Group  Dynamics  Workshop 
ceptional  use  of  audio-visual  materials  The  Newark  Teachers  Association 
or  equipment.  These  accounts  will  be  held  a  very  successful  local  associa- 
published  at  a  later  dale  as  a  Hand-  (Jq,,  workshop  at  the  Essex  House. 
book  of  Good  Audio-Viftual  Practices  Newark,  on  February  15.  Over  500 
in  the  Schools  of  New  Jersey.  Newark  teachers  attended  the  meet- 

Members  of  the  Council  are  as  fol-  ing.  The  sectional  meetings  covered 
lows:  Robert  Blunt,  Middlesex  County  Group  Dynamics  in  the  Elementary 
Superintendent  of  Schools;  Williard  Schools,  in  the  Junior  High  School, 
Matthews,  Cape  May  County  Sup-  in  the  Senior  High  School,  in  School- 
erintendent  of  Schools;  Katherine  ('ommunitv  Relations,  in  Administra- 
Duryee,  Principal  of  the  Montrose  tion  and  Supervision,  and  in  Guid- 
School,  South  Orange;  Clifford  ance.  Dr.  Edmund  J.  Gannon,  Asso- 
Swisher,  Clifton  Public  Schools;  Rus-  ciale  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
sell  Knight,  Delaware  Twp.  Superin-  New  York  City  made  the  evaluation 
tendent  of  Schools;  Eugene  Bradford,  speech  at  dinner. 

I  The  State  Audio-Visual  Advisory  Council  at  a  recent  meeting  at  the  Audio-Visual 
center  on  Lalor  St.  in  Trenton.  Standing:  Harold  Benda  and  Clifford  Swisher. 
Seated:  Mrs.  Edna  L.  McTague,  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  Dr.  Ablett  H.  Flury,  Russell 
i  Knight,  Arlene  Reed,  and  William  H.  King. 


Breeze-swept  • 
beeches  of  sun- 
warmed  sand.* 


Historic  landmark^ 
and  thrilling  scenes 


There's  son^ething  very  special  about  a 
Michigan  vacation.  Some  say  it’s  the  11,037 
fresh  blue-water  lakes  that  mean  unexcelled 
swimming  and  sunning.  Others  can't  resist 
the  choice  fishing  you  find  along  36,350 
miles  of  tree-shaded  streams.  Then  there’s 
riding  or  hiking  along  scenic  trails.  Famous 
historic  sites  to  visit.  Exciting  night  life  and 
gay  dancing,  too.  And  if  you  need  extra 
teaching  credits,  you  may 
combine  study  with  pleasure  J 

at  any  of  Michigan's  fully  ac- 
credited  scho^s. 


ADDRESS. 


.STATE. 


UPPER  PENINSUIA 
DEVELOPMENT  BUREAU 
WEST  MICHIGAN 
TOURIST  ASSOCIATION 


EAST  MICHIGAN 
TOURIST  ASSOCIATION 
SOUTHEAST  MICHIGAN 
TOURIST  ASSOCIATION 


State  Modifies  Requirements  f* 
For  Emergency  Certificates 
The  State  Board  of  Education  at  its  d 
February  meeting  approved  the  grant-  2 
ing  of  emergency  and  provisional  cer-  g, 
tificates  for  the  1955-56  school  year  in  j 
areas  where  a  severe  shortage  of  avail-  , 
able  qualified  persons  exists.  At  the  ° 
same  time,  the  board  abolished  the  F 
provision  for  extending  elementary  c 
teacher’s  certificates  to  the  secondary  c 
field.  The  current  shortage  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  field  has  made  this  rule  both  ' 
unnecessary  and  inoperative. 

The  ruling  requiring  six  credits  for 
renewal  of  an  emergency  elementary 
teacher’s  certificate  was  modified  for 
those  persons  who  began  teaching  after 
the  start  of  the  school  year.  Those  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  position  after  October  1, 
1954  but  prior  to  February  1,  1955 
will  be  required  to  complete  one  course 
to  be  eligible  for  the  issuance  of 
another  emergency  certificate  on  July 
1,  1955.  Any  teacher  employed  after 
February  1,  1955  will  be  eligible  for 
the  issuance  of  another  emergency 
certificate. 

The  board  also  modified  its  ruling 
requiring  a  course  in  health  education. 
This  requirement  has  proved  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  many  persons  from  other 
states  without  similar  regulations,  who 
are  otherwise  qualified  for  certification 
in  New  Jersey.  In  the  future  an  ex¬ 
amination  in  health  education  will  be 
accepted  in  fulfillment  of  this  require¬ 
ment.  However,  this  change  does  not 
reduce  the  total  number  of  semester 
hours  of  training  required  for  any 
given  certificate  and  does  not  preclude 
the  presenting  of  a  course  in  health 
education  or  its  equivalent  to  satisfy 
such  semester-hour  requirements. 

Classroom  Teachers  Search 
For  Scholarship  Recipient 

The  New  Jersey  Elementary  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  Association  is  pres¬ 
ently  conducting  a  statewide  survey  of 
eligible  applicants  for  its  1955  Schol¬ 
arship  Award.  Elach  year  $200  is 
given  to  a  high  school  senior,  in  the 
upper  quartile  of  his  class,  who  is 
entering  a  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College  as  a  major  in  elementary 
teaching. 

The  Scholarship  will  be  awarded 
June  4th  at  the  Classroom  Teachers 
annual  Spring  Luncheon.  Scholarship 
Committee  members  are:  Verna  E. 
Appleton,  chairman,  Valentina  R.  De- 
Dan,  Rita  C.  Jacoby,  Laura  R.  Malt- 
man,  Ruth  B.  Mayers.  Ruth  W.  Pear¬ 
son,  Edith  L.  Poole,  Florence  Rubel. 
Lillian  M.  Schweitzer,  and  Maryneil 
M.  Weldon. 


Former  NJEA  Vice-President 
Dr.  Onsville  J.  Moulton  died  sud¬ 
denly  of  a  heart  attack  on  January 
26.  He  had  been  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Neptune  Township  since 
1928.  Besides  serving  as  Vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  NJEA.  he  was  also  a  past- 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Council 
of  Education.  He  was  61  when  he 
died. 


Dialing  Data 

The  listening  time  for  NJEA’s 
radio  program.  WhaCs  the  Answer?, 
heard  on  WKDN,  Camden  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  has  been  changed 
from  4:30  P.M.  to  5:00  P.M. 

The  listening  time  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  station  WCTC,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  has  changed  from  5:30  to  4:30 
P.M.  on  Sunday. 


•Ntw- horizon 

A  suggestion  we  hope  you~Tind 
interesting  and  useful 


New  Idea  For  Graduation 

Parents  of  Kenilworth,  Illinois,  school  created  cut-out  replicas  of  each 
graduate  for  place  cards  at  class  supper.  Made  big  hit.  Easy  to  do. 


fEASY  DIRECTIONS 

See  girl  figure  A  and  boy  figure  •. 
Make  patterns;  12'  boy;  11'  girl. 
Trace  on  masonite  or  plywood, 
about  H"  thick.  Cut  with  jig 
*  saw;  paint  flesh  color;  dry;  dress. 
Hav*  as  many  boy  and  girl  cut-outs  as  there 
are  boys  and  girls  in  the  class. 

Oast  photo  will  provide  photo  of  each  gradu¬ 
ate.  Have  uniform  prints  made  of  each  head 
(including  hair)  — size  of  cut-out  head,  about 
1V$'.  Affix  with  milliner  or  lamp  shade  glue. 
Do  not  affix  until  cut-outs  are  dressed  and 
feet  inserted  in  base. 

To  dross  boys:  Small  committee  cuts  patterns 
and  makes.  All  boy  cut-outs  are  dressed  alike. 


Trousors: — Fold  7x7'  sq.  of  grey  flannel  and 
seam  together  lengthwise.  Turn  and  flatten 
with  seams  at  side  and  stitch  5'  up  in  center 

tof  flannel — do  not  cut  separate  trouser 
legs.  Fold  so  there  is  a  front  and  back 
crease  in  each  leg;  press.  Pull  on  trous¬ 
ers,  forcing  5'  stitching  between  le^. 
Glue  tightly  around  waist . .  Cut  white 
felt  shirt  front  and  glue  to  cut-out  with 
collar  turned  down,  see  photo;  paste  on 
h  felt  Ho  (class  color).  Make  complete 
blue  felt  coot.  Paste  on  felt  flower. 

To  dross  ghis:  Mother  of  each  girl  makes 
replica  of  her  graduating  dress.  Slip  or  petti¬ 
coat  needed  for  reality. 

Moko  wood  base  2x3x^'  with  slot.  Securely 
insert  feet  of  cut-outs. 


Waai  a  refreshing  little  lift  ? 


The  lively  flavor  and  smooth,  pleasant  chewing 
yof  healthful,  delicious  Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum 
helps  you  relox  and  gives  you  a  natural 

little  "pickup”.  Try  it  tonight. 


I 


MORE  mSSEN6ERS 
MORE  SAFETY 


wMi  rit0  motor  up  front  whom  it  belongs 
. . .  and  porforms  bntti 


The  New,  BLUE  BIRD  All  Ameri¬ 
can  with  3  models  and  passenger 
capacities  ranging  from  48  to  76  will 
fill  your  needs  today . . .  and  help  you 
meet  your  problems  of  ever  increas¬ 
ing  enrollment.  It  will  cut  your 
carrying  coat  per  pupil  . . .  reduce 
the  number  of  drivers  and  mainte¬ 
nance  personnel.  One  All  American 
will  provide  safer,  less  costly  trans¬ 
portation  for  more  children! 

WtITE  TODAY  FOR  COMFUTE  INFORMATIONI 


"SC7TCR  BUILT”  for  Amorka't  Schools  by 

BODY  COMPANY 

FORT  VALLEY,  GEORGIA 


Adult  Educators  To  Hold 
Spring  Conference  May  14 

The  New  Jersey  Association  for 
Adult  Education  will  hold  its  1955 
Spring  Conference  at  the  Princeton 
Inn,  Princeton  on  Saturday,  May  14. 
Dr.  George  Gallup,  Director  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion, 
will  speak  at  the  luncheon  meeting  on 
the  topic  “Are  Adults  Being  Educated 
or  Influenced?”. 

The  program  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  various  interest  groups 
in  adult  education.  Special  interest 
groups  and  their  chairmen  will  be; 
Administering  Adult  Schools 
Sarah  Christie 
Economic  Education 
Bernard  Reed 
Education  for  the  Adult 
Handicapped 
Dr.  Lloyd  Yepsen 
Education  for  Aging 
Leonard  Kaplan 
Education  for  Young  Adults 
Stephen  Poliaeik 
Education  for  Home  and 
Family  Living 
Gertrude  Daniel 
Education  for  Naturalization 
and  Citizenship 
Marion  Glaeser 

Further  information  concerning 
this  conference  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Miss  Dorothy  Travers,  162 
West  State  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J.  The 
one-day  conference  will  include  ex¬ 
hibits  containing  p)ertinent  material 
for  the  special  interest  groups  and  a 
coffee  hour  during  the  registration 
period  from  9  to  10  A.M. 


**No  Outtiders” ^Watchword 
At  North  Bergen  Conference 
The  North  Bergen  Public  Schools 
conducted  their  first  Spring  Confer¬ 
ence  on  March  21,  22,  23.  Teachers 
from  the  seven  schools  in  the  district 
a.«sembled  to  meet  one  another,  learn 
of  their  total  academic  program,  and 
exchange  ideas. 

The  conference  was  unique  in  not 
having  one  outside  person  as  a 
speaker,  chairman,  or  consultant.  Only 
members  of  the  school  system’s  facul¬ 
ties  participated.  At  least  half  the 
time  of  each  panel  was  devoted  to 
discovering  what  was  being  done  in 
North  Bergen.  The  teachers  reported 
afterwards  that  they  now  have  a  much 
j  better  idea  of  their  relationship  to  the 
'  entire  school  program  and  that  they 
had  learned  as  much  from  their  fel- 
!  low-teachers  as  they  would  have  from 
j  any  “outside  expert”. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 
IN  GEOGRAPHY 


Eighth  S«uion,  Jun*  27th  -  Augutt  6th,  1955  tt 
Stanitaad  ColUga,  Stanstaad,  P.Q.,  Canad* 
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Special  Program  of  Northam  Studias 
Diiecnd  by  J.  BRIAN  BIRO,  McGiU  Umreriiiy 

•  StodT  critical  areas  of  world  strife  io  their  (to- 
graphical  settioL  Enroll  in  this  six  weeks'  vacs- 
tion  summer  sdsool  for  professional  teachers  and 
students  of  Gcoctaphy  and  for  mecialisis  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Instruaion  at  graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate  levels;  academic  credits;  special  program 
for  teachers. 

•  Staffed  by  expera  from  Canada.  United  States, 
Europe  and  New  Zealand.  Lecturers;  A.  D.  Bel¬ 
mont,  J.  Brian  Bird,  Theo.  Hills,  Diamond  Jea- 
ness,  Svenn  OYvig.  R.  F.  Peel,  Kirk  H.  Stone, 
Bogdan  Zaborski. 

•  Courses;  The  Arctic  Environment,  Man  in  the 
Noithlands,  Polar  Qimatol^,  Political  Geog^ 
phy,  Physiograptn,  Air  Photograph  Analysis, 
So^  Unioo,  Europe,  Canada,  Geographical 
'Teaching,  Field  Survey. 

•  Comfortable  accommodation  in  modern  co^uca- 
tional  Stanstead  College  in  beautiful  country  neat 
U.S.  border. 

Tuifion  $115.00  —  Ragisfrafion  Faa  $25.00 
kard  and  Rasidanca  $100.00 
(Canadian  Funds) 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Enemrirs  to:  Director,  Geography  Summer  School, 
Mcfjill  University. 
Montreal,  Canada. 
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ANNOUNCING  THE 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 
FOR  TEACHERS 


Taochars,  school  principals  and  suparin- 
tandants  ora  offarad  o  wida  saiadion  of 
groduola  and  undargroduola  covrsas  in 
lha  Summar  Sassions  for  1955.  Whadtar 
you  raquira  training  for  cartMIcalion  or  ora 
o  condidota  for  o  dagraa,  coursas  ora 
Maally  suitad  to  your  naads. 

Pra-$asslan 

Sasslem  Jun*  6  to  June  24 
Regular  Sastlmi 
Sentowi  June  27  to  August  3 

Fast-Sasslau 

Sotsient  August  g  to  August  24 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

PHILADELPHIA 

Wrlto  lor  Itw  Toruplo  Univortlly  BuRuNu  srWdi 
Rsli  Hio  couitos  to  bo  efforod  during  Ilia  1933 
Svwaor  Sossloia.  Addroesi  OMco  af  Hio  RagWrar, 
■laad  St.  oad  Montgossory  Ava,  FMo.  22,  Fa. 
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EXCELLENT  SUMMER  BUSINESS 

Jgrsay  ratorf  summar  publicafion  for  sala. 
Popular,  profifabig,  wall  asfablishad,  fills  raal 
naad  in  booming  araa.  Calls  for  hard  work, 
salting  ability,  inow-how  with  publicafioM, 
paopla.  1954  grots  $25,000.  Parfaef  for 
taachar.  Raatonabla  farms.  I'll  halp  you  gaf 
sfartad.  Boi  451,  NJEA. 


free  details... 

b«%r  !•  tel  a  BETTER  TEACHING  job  m  ike  t'J. 
•r  abroad,  alto  ounoirr  i.b.. 

NO-FEES.  NOT  .  Ie.rhcrs  agenry.  lOOO's  .1  SATIS¬ 
FIED  TEACHERS.  Speeial  OFFER.  3  itsurs  Miy  tl. 
•r  FREE  DETAILS. 

ST-CRISADE.  THE  PLAINS.  OHIO  .r  Bos  UI 
Palo  Alla.  Calif,  ar  Bos  222.  Vmbf.  Su.  Bklya.  II.  N.Y. 
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Music  Educators  To  Hold 
Workshop  Clinic  in  May 

The  Department  of  Music  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  will 
hold  a  Workshop  Clinic  at  the  Hotel 
Berkeley  Cartaret  in  Asbury  Park 
from  Thursday,  May  19  to  Saturday, 
May  21.  An  interesting  and  construc¬ 
tive  three  days  has  been  planned 
under  the  direction  of  Miriam  Gilbert 
Hoffmeister,  director  of  vocal  music 
and  class  instruction  in  music,  Wood- 
row  Wilson  H.  S.,  Camden,  and  Dr. 
Ernest  J.  Ernsfield,  director  of  music 
education,  Nutley. 

Major  speeches  during  the  meeting 
will  be  given  by  Dr.  Clarke  May- 
neard,  director  of  music  education, 
W  ilmington,  Delaware,  and  Dr.  Leon 
Mones,  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools,  Newark.  Special  musical 
programs  will  be  presented  by  the 
Voorhees  Chapel  Choir  of  Douglass 
College  and  the  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College  Trio.  An  interest¬ 
ing  feature  to  give  the  session  a  dy¬ 
namic  send-off  Thursday  evening  will 
be  an  Open  House  in  honor  of  the 
exhibitors. 


For  Summer  in  the  Outdoor* 

An  opportunity  is  open  for  a  re¬ 
warding  summer  in  the  out-of-doors — 
with  pay!  Several  places  for  unit 
leaders  are  open  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Area  Girl  Scout 
Camp,  called  Camp  Sacajawea,  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  40-acre,  spring-fed  lake 
in  the  beautiful  hill  country  of  Sus¬ 
sex  County,  about  six  miles  east  of 
Newton. 

Swimming  facilities  are  excellent, 
the  100-acre  campsite  provides  a- 
varied  terrain  for  hiking  and  playing, 
several  buildings  on  the  property, 
plus  tents  with  wooden  floors,  offer 
ideal  outdoor  living  quarters. 

Further  information  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  writing.  Girl  Scout  Office, 
26  Mine  Street.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 
Dates:  June  26  through  August  20. 


Classroom  Teachers 
Conference  in  Portland 

The  annual  Northeast  Regional 
Conference  of  the  NE.A  Department 
of  Classroom  Teachers  will  be  held  in 
Portland.  Maine,  May  5-8.  1955,  at 
the  Eastland  Hotel.  The  conference 
theme  will  be  “Faith  in  Education — 
Horizons  Unlimited.”  which  is  also 
the  1954-55  theme  of  the  NEA  Depart¬ 
ment. 


The  “Why  1  Teach”  Contest 

The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  an¬ 
nounces  its  1954-55  contest  for  teach¬ 
ers,  entitled  “Why  I  Teach.” 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to 
encourage  eligible  young  men  and 
women  to  enter  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion. 

A  contestant  must  have  completed 
five  years  of  teaching  by  June  1,  1955. 
The  essays  must  be  of  not  less  than 
250,  and  not  more  than  300,  words. 

There  will  be  divisional  awards  of 
a  $50  United  States  savings  bond  to 
the  contestant  having  the  winning 


entry  in  each  of  the  five  divisions.  A 
national  award  of  a  $250  United 
States  savings  bond  will  go  to  the 
one  of  the  five  divisional  winning 
contestants. 

Mrs.  J.  Pat  Kelly  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  National  Security  Chairman 
of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary, 
has  announced  that  the  date  of  the 
contest  is  from  December  1,  1954  to 
midnight  of  June  1,  1955. 

All  entries  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  Auxiliary,  777  North 
Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis  7,  In¬ 
diana. 


BOOK  COVERS 

to  be  effective,  must  with¬ 
stand  all  the  weather  condi¬ 
tions  which  students  en¬ 
counter,  carrying  books  to 
and  from  school.  They  must 
also  resist  the  rubbing  and 
scuffing  incidental  to  their  use 
in  the  classroom. 


HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

are  made  of  a  paper  especially 
designed  to  meet  these  reqnire- 
ments ...  and 

They  are  attractive. 

They  are  easily  adjusted  -  and 

They  stay  on  the  book. 

They  represent  a  definite  dollar-and-cents  saving 
because  they  prolong  the  life  of  the  book  from  one 
to  three  years. 

Get  The  HOLDEN  Habit  -  IT  PAYS  ! 

HOLDEN  PARNT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 
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National  Parent-Teacher 


The  P.  T,  A.  Magazine 

by  Mrs.  Everett  N.  Sprowles 


S  MOULD  our  educational  system  be 
redesigned  to  permit  some  children 
to  leave  school  at  fourteen,  with  a 
guarantee  that  they  can  come  back 
whenever  they  decide  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  learn  something  more? 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Parent-Teacher,  monthly  mag¬ 


azine  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  four  leading 
authorities  in  varied  fields  hold  a 
“symposium  in  print”  to  comment  on 
the  article  written  by  Margaret  Mead, 
distinguished  anthropologist  and  au¬ 
thor. 

William  D.  lioutwell  so  ably  an- 


you’ll  always  remember 

HAWAII 

7  full  days  as  low  as  $469  from 
Newark  via  UNITED  AIR  LINES 

Take  your  choice  of  8  wonderful  low-cost  tours  to 
these  enchanting  islands — hrom  7  to  22  days.  Low  prices 
include  Waikiki  hotel,  sightseeing,  round  trip  sur  fare 
and  transportation  to  and  from  Honolulu  airport. 

Graduate  study  courses  in  Hawaii  i  Write:  Director 
of  Summer  sessions,  University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu, 
T.H.  Fully  accredited. 


UNITED  Am  LINES 


Send  coupon  for  free  information  and  foldert 
or  contact  your  neareet  United  office. 


I  UNITiD  AW  LINES 
I  13  Cemmarc*  St.,  Naworii  2,  N.  J. 


Please  send  folder  showing  prices  and 
details  for  United’s  8  Hawaii  vacations. 


swers  the  problems  of  parents  and 
teachers  in  his  column  “What’s  hap¬ 
pening  in  education.” 

In  each  monthly  issue  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Parent-Teacher  articles  on 
health,  nutrition,  discipline,  spiritual 
values,  human  relations,  home-school- 
community  cooperation,  adolescent 
problems,  child  care  and  development 
are  written  by  experts,  and  bring  to 
the  parents  of  America’s  children 
sound,  tested,  up-to-date  information. 
Special  features  and  departments  dis¬ 
cuss  television  and  radio  programs, 
review  and  rate  motion  pictures  and 
books.  Interesting  developments  in 
international  affairs,  education  and 
science  are  brought  to  the  attention 
of  its  readers. 

The  National  Parent-Teacher  serves 
as  a  measuring  stick  whereby  parents 
may  score  themselves.  It  shows  par¬ 
ents  where  they  have  let  their  chil¬ 
dren  down  and  how  their  mistakes 
may  be  corrected.  In  other  words  it 
provides  the  kind  of  substance  that 
will  enable  people  to  engage  in  the 
adventure  we  call  human  betterment 
and  do  so  with  intelligence  and  cour¬ 
age. 

The  average  American — be  he  par¬ 
ent.  teacher  or  citizen — wants  Amer¬ 
ica’s  children  to  be  cared  for,  loved 
and  led  as  God  intended  them  to  be. 
He  wants  them  to  grow  up  strong  in 
body,  healthy  in  mind,  and  free  in 
spirit. 

The  National  Parent-Teacher  would 
indeed  be  a  worth-while  magazine  to 
be  found  in  your  library.  Won't 
you  help  us  to  have  happier  people 
and  youngsters  better  prepared  to 
take  their  place  in  society  than  we 
ourselves  have  been  by  subscribing 
to  the  National  Parent-Teacher?  The 
local  P.T.A.  in  your  community  will 
be  happy  to  receive  your  subscription 
(SI. 25  per  year)  or  you  may  send  it 
direct  to:  National  Parent-Teacher, 
7(X)  North  Hush  Street.  Chicago  11, 
Illinois. 


P.T.A.  Plans  1955 
National  Convention 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  has  begun  developing 
plans  for  its  next  annual  convention, 
which  w’ill  be  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
May  23-25,  1955.  More  than  3,000 
delegates,  representing  almost  nine 
million  members  in  39,(X)0  local 
P.T.A.’s,  are  expected  to  attend  this 
convention,  which  will  be  highlighted 
by  the  official  dedication  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  headquarters,  located 
in  Chicago,  at  700  North  Rush  Street. 
This  new  building,  a  three-story,  mod¬ 
ern  structure,  costing  $750, (XX),  was 
completed  last  February. 
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Garden  State  Parkway  Aims 
To  Help  Teach  N.  J,  History 

The  New  Jersey  Highway  Authority 
plans  to  provide  illustrated  lessons  in 
local  history  along  the  165-mile  Gar¬ 
den  State  Parkway.  A  special  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  created  to  consider 
historical  markings  on  the  new  super¬ 
highway. 

In  addition  the  Highway  Authority 
has  published  a  “guide”  to  creation 
ipots,  historical  sites,  and  famous  re¬ 
sorts  along  the  Parkway.  Copies  may 
be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Public 
Relations  Office.  Garden  State  Park¬ 
way,  12  Broad  Street,  Red  Bank. 


Convention  Dates  Ahead 
The  specific  dates  for  NJEA  con¬ 
ventions  for  several  years  ahead  were 
discussed  by  the  NJEA  Executive 
Committee  at  a  recent  meeting.  Dates 
through  1957  were  decided  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1955,  November  10-12;  1956, 
November  8-10;  and  1957,  November 
7-9.  Dates  for  1958  and  1959  are  still 
under  discussion  with  the  Atlantic 
City  Convention  Bureau.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  did  approve  however  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dates  for  1960-1962:  1960, 
November  10-12;  1961,  November 

9-11;  and  1962.  November  8-10. 


New  Jersey  State  School 
of  Conservation 

Summar  Sattion 
Juna  16  •  Ausutt  23,  1955 
ConswvatiM  Eiwotiwi  lurol  Saciolafy 

CompiRf  Edufitiwi  Fiild 

Aril  itid  (rafts  with  Nathra  Matariali 
Waltt  Safaty  aad  Tirtl  Aid 
Fitid  S<iaa<t  aad  (aataivatiaa 
Social  StndiM  aad  Caaiarvaliaa 
Field  Sciaaca  fat  Elaaiaalaty  Taachan 
For  fufthtr  dttsiis  wri$0  $o: 
EDWARD  J.  AMBRY,  Dirtcior 
N.J.  State  School  of  Conservation 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


Science  Specialists 
To  Help  Local  Schools 

A  group  of  six  specialists  in  elemen¬ 
tary  science  have  volunteered  to  pro¬ 
vide  help  to  local  school  districts 
trying  to  improve  their  elementary 
icience  programs.  The  offer  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  there  are  many 
professional  leaders  who  have  consid¬ 
ered  establishing  some  sort  of  in-serv¬ 
ice  program  in  this  area,  but  have  not 
been  sure  where  to  begin. 

The  group  that  is  offering  to  assist 
in  such  situations  is  composed  of  Guy 
V.  ftiice,  head  of  the  Science  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Newark  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege;  Herman  Lepp  and  Evan  C.  Rich¬ 
ardson  of  the  college;  Herman  I. 
Gionti,  Morris  Township;  Peter  Van 
Been,  Morristown ;  and  Andrew  Peters, 
Bloomfield.  Mr.  Bruce  is  nationally 
known  for  his  work  in  science  educa¬ 
tion.  The  other  members  of  the  group 
have  long  been  active  in  workshops, 
the  sponsorship  of  science  fairs,  con¬ 
sultants.  speakers,  and  the  assembling 
of  the  State  course  of  study  in  ele¬ 
mentary  science.  All  have  taught  the 
course  in  “Methods  of  Teaching  Ele¬ 
mentary  Science”. 


DuPont  Group  To  Speak 
To  Vocational  &  Arts  Assn. 

A  group  of  du  Pont  representatives 
will  appear  on  the  program  of  the 
New  Jersey  Vocational  and  Arts  As- 
■ociation  at  the  Secondary  School  Con¬ 
ference  on  May  7.  The  meeting  will 
be  held  in  the  Ballantine  Building  on 
the  Rutgers  campus  at  New  Brunswick. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  Fred  M. 
Lock,  training  supervisor,  who  will  tell 
the  story  of  plastics;  Edward  K. 
Bispham,  to  demonstrate  synthetic 
fibers  such  as  rayon,  acetate,  nylon, 
orlon  and  dacron;  and  James  H.  Sears, 
placement  officer,  who  will  discuss  ways 
in  which  schools  can  best  train  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  industrial  world. 


•  GENERAL  SCIENCE 

Smith-Jonca 

...  a  newly-published  science  text  for  the  9th 
grade  student  who  is  entering  high  school  with 
little  or  no  science  background.  It  is  written  in  a 
clear,  simple  style  and  contains  an  adequate, 
easily- read  vocabulary.  The  minimum  of  science 
equipment  is  required. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE  WORKBOOK 

Smith-Jones 

...  a  companion  workbook  to  GENERAL  SCIENCE.  The 
careful  organization  and  direct  simplicity  of  this  book  aid 
the  student  in  achieving  a  true  understanding  of  science 
principles.  The  81  lesson-exercises  and  191  pupil  experiments 
are  designed  to  give  ample  practice  in  application  of  these 
principles. 


V.  •  AMERICAN  SPEECH 

N  4th  Edition  Hedde-Briganre 


...  an  all-new  revision  of  this  popular  high 

d  school  speech  text.  Thorough  coverage  is 
given  all  phases  of  speech  training  and  prac¬ 
tice — from  everyday  conversation  to  interpretation  and 
drama.  An  expanded  treatment  of  television  and  many 
new  references,  activities  and  projects  are  included.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  dynamic  role  of  good  speech  in  all  phases 
of  living. 

B.  Lippincott  Company 

Represented  by  A.  DANIEL  BACON,  III 
Chicago  Philadelphia 
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NJEA’S  Tour  to 


MEXICO 


July  8  —  July  31 


Fri.  8 

7:30  PM  Tour  begins  with  orientation  session  at  the  New 
.Tersev  Education  Association  headquarters,  180 
W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey.  Over¬ 
night  at  the  Stacy  Trent  Hotel. 

Sat  9 

9:29  AM  Depart  Trenton  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for 
Washington.  D.C. 

12:15  PM  Arrive  Washington,  transfer  to  the  Willard  Hotel 
for  overnight  stay.  Washington  members  will 
Join  here. 

Son.  10 

10:30  AM  Depart  Washington  via  American  Airlines  for 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 

4:30  PM  Arrive  San  Antonio,  transfer  to  Gunter  Hotel  for 
overnight  stay. 

Breakfast  is  a  tour  meal. 

Mon.  11 

7:00  AM  Board  chartered  motorcoach  for  drive  to  Laredo, 
Texas.  Stop  at  the  “Alamo”  enroute. 

12:00  N  Arrive  Laredo.  Lunch  at  the  Hamilton  Hotel 
(members  pay  individually). 

1:00  PM  Board  chartered  motorcoach  for  drive  into 
Mexico.  Stop  for  customs  inspection  at  the 
border. 

5:00  PM  Arrive  Monterrey.  Overnight  at  the  Hotel  Plaza. 

Tues.  12 

A  visit  to  the  American  School  and  orientation 
session  at  the  Colegio  Commercial  Ingles. 

Wed.  13 

7:00  AM  Depart  Monterrey.  Enroute  stop  at  Tropic  of 
Cancer  marker.  Arrive  Valles.  Stay  at  the  Hotel 
Valles. 

Thnrs.  14 

Depart  early  In  the  morning  for  Zimapan.  Over¬ 
night  at  the  Fundicion  Hotel.  Swimming  pool 
for  guests. 

FrL  15 

8:00  AM  Depart  Zimapan  for  Mexico  City.  Arrive  Mexico 
City  about  lunch  time. 

Stay  at  the  Regis  Hotel. 

Evening  reception  with  the  Mexico-NEA  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Sat.  16 

9:00  AM  City  tour  including  Zocola  area.  Summer  School. 

Military  Academy  to  the  Tree  of  Sad  Night.  Stop 
for  pictures.  Through  Industrial  section  to 
Chapultepec.  Visit  to  the  castle,  residential  sec¬ 
tion  of  Lomas.  Lunch  is  a  tour  meal.  After  lunch 
return  to  hotel  for  remainder  of  day  free. 

Sun.  17 

9:00  AM  Show  at  Belles  Artes.  Trip  to  Xochlmilco  foi 
boat  ride  on  the  canal.  Lunch  is  a  tour  meal. 

Mon.  18 

9:00  AM  Leave  Mexico  City  for  Puebla,  stopping  enroute 
at  Cholula.  Arrive  in  Puebla  for  lunch.  Stay  at 
the  Lastra  Hotel.  Lunch  and  dinner  are  tour 
meals. 
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Tues.  19 

8:30  AM  Leave  Puebla  after  breakfast.  Arrive  Cuernavaca 
in  time  for  Itmch.  Afternoon  tour  of  the  citi 
Stay  at  the  Bellavista  Hotel.  Breakfast,  lunek 
and  dinner  are  tour  meals. 

Wed.  20 

9:00  AM  Leave  Cuernavaca  after  breakfast.  Arrive  Taxco 
for  lunch.  Afternoon  walk  in  Taxco.  Breakfast, 
lunch  and  dinner  are  tour  meals.  Overnight  at 
Hotel  de  la  Borda. 

Thurs.  21 

Entire  day  free  in  Taxco.  Breakfast,  lunch  am 
dinner  are  tour  meals. 

Fri.  22 

After  breakfast  leave  Taxco.  Breakfast  is  a  tow 
meal. 

Arrive  Mexico  City.  Afternoon  walking  tour  to 
Hospital  of  Jesus,  French  Department  Store. 

Sat.  23 

Walking  tour  of  the  Zocola  area,  including  visit 
to  the  National  Palace,  Cathedral,  Ministry  of 
Education,  with  an  interview  with  the  Minister 
of  Education. 

Sun.  24 

Trip  to  the  Pyramids  of  Sun  and  Moon,  Acolnuu 
Monastery  and  Shrine  of  Guadalupe.  Lunch  it 
a  tour  meal. 

Mon.  25 

Morning  visit  to  the  schools. 

Afternoon  visit  to  Coyoacan  and  Churubusco. 

Tues.  26 

Entire  day  free  in  Mexico  City  for  individual 
activities. 

Wed.  27 

8:00  AM  Depart  Mexico  City  for  Valles. 

Overnight  at  Hotel  Valles. 

Thun.  28 

8:00  AM  Depart  Valles  for  Monterrey.  A  farewell  dinner 
will  be  had  in  Monterrey,  this  is  a  tour  meal 
Overnight  at  the  Hotel  Plaza 

Fri.  29 

8:00  AM  Depart  Monterrey. 

Arrive  San  Antonio.  Overnight  at  the  Gunt« 
Hotel. 

Sat.  30 

12:45  PM  Depart  San  Antonio  via  American  Airlines  for 
Washington,  D.C. 

9:20  PM  Arrive  Washington.  Tour  ends  at  airport  for 
Washington  members. 

Transfer  to  Willard  Hotel  for  overnight  stay. 

Sun.  31 

9:00  AM  Depart  Washington,  D.C. 

12:00  N  Arrive  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Tour  ends  upon 
arrival  in  Trenton. 

There  are  18  meals  and  meal  tips  included  in  the  tow 
price.  All  meals  included  are  in  italics.  Other  meals  will  be 
paid  for  directly  by  the  tour  member. 


Price:  Trenton  . $455.00 

Washington . $433.00 

Deposit  required  .  $50.00 


for  reservations  write:  Division  of  Travel  Service,  NEA,  1201 
16th  St,,  Washington,  D.C. 
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library  workshop  program  held  last 
year. 

AFRICAN  INSTITUTE 

The  second  African  Institute,  carry¬ 
ing  four  graduate  credits  and  open  to 
undergraduates  with  special  permis¬ 
sion.  will  be  held  at  Newark  State 
Teachers  G)llege  from  June  28 
through  July  19.  The  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  growing  interest 
in  African  culture  and  Africa’s  role 
in  world  politics.  The  Institute  will 
include  discussion  programs  with 
guest  lecturers  as  consultants.  Films, 
recordings  and  film  strips  will  be 
used.  Trips  will  be  made  to  museums 
to  view  African  collections,  and  op¬ 
portunities  will  be  given  to  individuals 
to  do  research  in  fields  of  particular 
interest  to  them. 

PTA  WORKSHOPS 

Workshops  for  PTA  Officers  will  be 
offered  in  cooperation  with  the  New 
Jersey  Council  of  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers  at  both  Newark  and  Paterson  State 
Teachers  Colleges  during  the  week  of 
July  11  through  15.  Among  the  topics 
for  discussion  are  The  Philosophy  and 
Objectives  of  the  P.T.A.  Movement, 
The  P.T.A.  in  the  Local  Community, 
Planning  and  Evaluating  a  Commun¬ 
ity  P.T.A.  Program,  and  The  Local 
Parent-Teacher  Meeting. 

RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY 

Sixteen  of  the  most  popular  special 
workshops  and  institutes  that  have 
been  developed  in  past  summer  ses¬ 
sions  will  he  repeated  this  year  by 
Rutgers  University.  The  list  includes: 

Workshop  in  Creative  Art  Education 
(2) — June  28-July  16  and  July 
18-August  5. 

Workshop  on  Hutruui  Relations — 
June  28-August  5 

Workshop  in  Family  Life  Education 
— June  27-July  1 

Mathematics  Institute — July  6-July 
15 

Science  Institute — July  6-July  15 

Workshop  on  Economic  Education 
— June  28-JuIyl6 

Workshop  in  Reading — July  18- 
August  5 

GOVERNMENT  INSTITUTE 

Rutgers  University’s  Bureau  of 
Government  Research,  in  cooperation 
with  its  School  of  Education  and  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Education, 
will  present  the  fifth  annual  Govern¬ 
ment  Institute  at  the  State  Capitol  in 
Trenton  from  June  27  to  July  11. 
1955.  The  Institute  offers  teachers  and 
school  administrators  a  unique  op¬ 
portunity  to  obtain  a  background  of 
first-hand  information  about  the  op- 
(Continued  on  page  354) 
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Two  new 
additions  to 
The  Ginn  Basic 
Reading  Series 


OPEN  THE  CATE  —  an  enrichment  reader  to  be  read 
after  On  Cherry  Street  and  before  We  Are  Neighbor^. 
Fanciful  and  realistic  stories,  abundantly  illustrated.  .K 
Teachers’  Manual  is  also  available. 

LET'S  LISTEN!  —  3  LP  auditory  training  records  for 
reading  readiness  and  speech  development,  for  use  with 
the  Ginn  Basic  first-grade  program.  Highly  motivated 
material.  A  Guide  is  included.  $7.50  net 


J  Co 


^inn  ana  s^ompant^ 
72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1 1 


READING  FOR 

1955  Edition  INTEREST 

Paul  Witty  and  Others 


Children  respond  to  these  books.  They  enjoy  the  lively  content 
iind  colorful  illustrations.  They  learn  progressively  through  a 
careful  development  of  reading  skills  and  abilities.  Practice 
Books,  Teachers  Guides,  Readiness  Filmstrip  arailahle. 


A  Basal 
Series  for 
Grades  1-6. 


A  Basal  Reading- 
Uterature 
Series 


READING  ROUNDUP 

Witty,  Peterson,  Parker,  Welsh 

A  varied  and  imaginative  selection  of  fiction,  non¬ 
fiction,  plays,  and  poetry  for  young  people  from  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  literature,  past  and  present.  Beautifully 
illustrated.  Books,  I,  II,  and  III  for  Grades  8,  and  9 
(Book  III  in  preparation).  Reading  Tests  and  Teachers 
Guides. 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 


180  Varick  Street 


New  York  14 
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ARTISTA^  Tempera 
expands  its  horizons 


More  and  more  teachers  are  using 
ARTISTA  Tempera  for  more  and 
more  projects— decorating  rocks  and 
bricks;  painting  on  paper,  card¬ 
board,  wallboard  and  unfinished 
wood;  string  painting,  tool’ printing 
and  (combined  with  CRAYOLA® 
Crayon)  for  Tempola-Craft. 

Available  in  Va  oz.,  2  oz.,  8  oz.,  16 
oz.,  32  oz.  and  gallon  jars,  and  in 
student  sets.  For  new  free  ARTISTA 
Tempera  folder  write  Dept.  ST-45. 


BINNEY  &  SMITH  INC. 

380  Moditen  Av..,  N.w  York  17,  N.  Y. 

•iRMf  t  Saiiti  Ik.  ItiK.  Is  Ntw  Jinsy  sra 
Isksrt  T.  Sastdts  ssS  Jdm  Mihim 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
CARDEN  ENTHUSIAST 

Yura  yQor  gardMiag  **kaaw*kow'’  iato 
kaadtaaM  ratara  ia  pUataaR,  prattaga-toicaia- 
iag,  ligkt  oacdaar  wark.  ^«w  tkc  aaty, 
cBactsva  aaw  **lartilarrigAtiaa**  tyfteoi  •{ 
lawa  aad  gardaa  cara,  ataag  qaataty>pro- 
dacad  FartilEZE  talabla  ^aat  fa^  mad  prc- 
cuaaa  faadaag  daracaa.  Nataaaally  adaartiaed; 
racaauaaadad  aad  aaad  by  Laaat  Braaikald. 
lacfadabla  ratalct  far  taiall  gardaas  aad 
larga  attatat*  alaka.  Pradacet  kaaltkier, 
laaaliar  lawat»  gardaas,  tkrabt,  traat  •  •  . 
tastaar,  aiara  aatrataaat  aagatabla*  aad  fraitt. 
Sails  aa  S-aiiaata  daaioastratiaa,  repeat 
orders  yield  caatiaaaas  ktgk  aacaaie.  Ea- 
tkasiastic  users  tell  friaadt,  aaagkbors. 
Pr^tabla,  gratafyaag  aad  aafarasativa  as 
aaa>caaEatag  Saauaar  ar  part*tiaia  accapa* 
tiaa  far  taackars.  Car  aacaasary.  Write  for 
iafarmatiaa:  Dask  S-lt,  NUTRITIONAL 

CONCENTRATES,  INC,  New  Lexiagtosi, 
^lio. 


{Continued  from  page  353) 
orations  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Gov¬ 
ernment.  State  officials  serve  as  in¬ 
structors  and  will  discuss  the  policies 
and  programs  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments.  Field  trips  to  State  institutions 
are  scheduled  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  two-week  program.  Three  hours 
of  graduate  or  undergraduate  credit 
may  be  earned  at  the  State  University 
or  at  the  State  Teachers  Colleges. 

INSTITUTES  ON  WORLD  AFFAIRS 
Montclair  State  Teachers  College 
will  al.'io  offer  this  summer  a  new 
series  of  Institutes  on  World  Affairs. 
The  first.  The  United  Slates  and 
World  Affairs,  June  27  to  July  15, 
offers  a  survey  of  the  leading  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  world  today  with 
special  emphasis  on  United  States 
policy  towards  these  problems.  The 
second  Institute,  /jitin  America,  A 
Survey,  July  18  to  August  5,  will 
offer  a  survey  of  the  background  ma¬ 
terials  needed  to  understand  this  re¬ 
cent  trouble  spot  in  American  affairs. 


While  both  Institutes  are  designed 
with  upper  elementary  and  high 
school  teachers  in  mind,  they  are 
open  to  all  persons  interested  in  cur¬ 
rent  problems  in  the  world. 

CHINA  INSTITUTE 
For  the  twelfth  consecutive  sum- 
mer,  a  China  Institute  will  be  held 
at  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  at  Montclair,  As  in  previous 
years  the  Institute  will  have  an  all 
Chinese  faculty  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Chih  Meng.  Two  courses  will 
be  offered.  One  consists  of  general 
lectures  on  Chinese  history,  customs, 
and  philosophy.  The  other  is  a  survey 
of  great  Chinese  literature.  In  both 
courses,  individual  projects  are  sug¬ 
gested  and  developed  for  classroom 
practices. 


The  new  film  at  the  State  Museum  re¬ 
ported  on  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
REVIEW  was  erroneously  listed.  It 
should  have  been  titled  Our  Invisible 
Committee. 


Attending  Summer  School? 

You  cmn  get  extra  money  from  your  Teachers  Credit  Union. 
Address  it  in  care  of  the  Treasurers  listed  belosv. 


AtlANTIC  COUNTY 
Clortnci  S.  Slot*! 

SmiM  High  SdiMl 
AtlontU  City— 4-7011 

lAYONNE 
Jostpli  r.  NiImk 
0.  P.  S«Mnty  H.  $. 
loywin. — FE  P-2121 

CAMDEN 

E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  ith  St. 

Camdtn— WO  4-S0t4 

CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
Morion  Nowitl 
c/o  City  Supt.  of  Sch. 
C.  M.  Coorthowo— S-4311 

CENTIAl  lEIGEN 
Thirtto  Von  Witoring 
I  SI  EncIM  Avt. 
HockonMck — Di  3-77M 

CUMIEIIANU  COUNTY 
lolph  W.  lobinson 
I  D.  No.  S,  Ook  Ioo4 
VinolonU— 7-SP34 

EAST  lEIGEN 
Corl  I.  Strong 
401  Dooglos  St. 
Englfwood  3-2310 

ESSEX  COUNTY 
lichord  Cohill 
Id.  of  Ed.  Adm.  Ildg. 
Iloomfiold— 2-7700 


6AIFIEID— SOUTH  lEIGEN 
Sch.  (,  PoliMdi  A*o. 

Gorfitid  PI  7-1040 
HOIOXEN 
John  J.  Crosby 
Domorost  Nigh  School 
Hobokoi»-H0  MPM 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  A.  Millor 
IM  Columbio  A«o. 

Jortoy  City— JO  4-M24 
MEICEI  COUNTY 
lomord  Hughos 
Homilton  Twp.  High  School 
Tronton  IO-2-4U7 
MONMOUTH  COUNTY 
Horold  D.  Shonnon 
S07  lond  St. 

Asbory  Potk-2-M3l 
MOIIIS  COUNTY 
Jomos  A.  Alton 
High  School 
Morristown — 4-3S00 
NEWAIX* 

Gorlond  H.  Smith 
Eost  Sido  High  Sch. 

Nowork— MA  2-S32S 
NOITHEIN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  M.  Wilnor 
Grommor  School 
Porth  Amboy— 4-33M 
PASSAIC  COUNTY 
Chos.  D.  Oflhouso 
loom  302,  i4  Homilton  St. 
Potorson— SH  2-4042 


SOMEISET  COUNTY 
Mrs.  Horriot  M.  Hooor 
P  Prospoct  St. 

Somonillo — I-4I3S 
SOUTNEIN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Horold  W.  Strootf 
IIS  Konsington  A«o. 

Ploinflold— (-S4PS 
TEANECI 

Mrs.  Moo  M.  Donckworth 
High  School 
Toonock-7-2412 
TIENTON 
John  losonthol 
424  Groonwoy  Am. 

Tronton  EX  3-P431 
UNION  COUNTY 
C.  G.  Gudmunson 
U  Lincoln  Avo.  Eotl 
losollo  Pork-CH  S417S 
WAIIEN  COUNTY 
Tholmo  lorton 
I.F.D.  Hockottstoim 
WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Powoll 
741  Elm  St. 

Arlington-!  E  3-2430 
WEST  OIANGE 
Dorothy  lobortson 
Wost  Orongo  High  School 
Wost  Orongo-OI  4-24S4 

'All  Mcopt  *  oro  fodorol  crodit 
onions. 


TEACHERS 

SUPERIOR  SEPTEMBER  OPENINGS 

ADMINISTRATORS 

QUALIFIED  TEACHERS  AVAILABLE 


Snellin^  &  Snellin^ 

TEACHERS  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
1501  WALNUT  ST..  PHILA.  2.  PA. 
PHONE  RIff.nhoutn  6-6870 
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l540W.JEmRSONST. 
PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 


thji  VcJUivji  ' 

.ERHIMi  ARIZONA  wN  MSOUniWESr 


TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Member  N.A.T.A.  35rh  Ye»r 

If  it  is  A  position  in  the  Midwest,  West 
or  Aluka,  we  ctn  find  it  for  you. 
Enroll  now. 

706  South  Fourth  Street  Ointon,  lows 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

617-18  Withorspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnuf  snd  Junipsr  Sts. 

Wt  sRsr  uttplitaslly  sHttlivs  pletsmtnl  twvitt  is  tbs  psklit  Kkssh  sf 
Enlsts  Ptmiiylvonis,  Ns«  Jersey  end  Delewste.  New  it  the  liiw  te  enrell. 

.. .  (  5-1745  PerrowW  Discrimimstmg  E.  F.  Maloney  1  ,, 

h.in«>lev  \  5-1746  S*trk*  E.  F.  Maloney.  Jr.  } 


WASHINGTON 
TEACHERS  AGENO 

Teach  in  the  Beautiful  Pacific  Northwest 
where  opportunities  are  unlimited.  Let  ua 
tend  you  particulars. 

3141  Arcade  Bldg.  SaaHle  I,  Wash. 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

2B8  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Excellent  Elementary,  Secondary  Teaching  and  Administrative  positions  at  Top  Salaries 
available  in  Eastern  States  —  New  York  State  and  especially  on  LONG  ISLAND. 

Afanakar  N.A.T.A.  14th  Year  Wrifa  for  Racdriralian  Perm 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
TEACHERS  PLACEMENT 
BUREAU 

PUctmtnt  Liaitsd  to  tko  Public.  Scboolt 
of  Wotukottor  Couucy 

Mitchell  C.  Vincent,  Director 

*  Meadow  Way  IrTiugtoo-oo-Huacou,  N.  T. 


Ko  requests  from  children,  please.  Our 
advertisers  prefer  to  send  their  material 
to  teachers  or  administrators  only. 
Watch  the  advertisers’  oum  copy  for 
tome  attractive  material  not  listed  in 
this  column.  Please  print  or  type  your 
name,  address  and  title. 

118.  Inside  Railroading.  An  illustrated 
booklet  which  takes  the  reader  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  for  a  look  at  some 
aspects  of  railroading  rarely  seen  by 
the  general  public.  (Association  of 
American  Railroads) 

119.  A  School  Desk  Is  Bom.  A  booklet 
describing  the  research,  testing,  en¬ 
gineering  behind  American  Seat¬ 
ing’s  No.  445  new  high-school  desk. 
Single  unit  of  roomy,  steel-pylon- 
design  desk,  with  complete  height 
range,  provides  comfortable  seating 
for  grades  7  through  12.  (American 
Seating  Company) 

120.  The  Traveler’s  Friend.  A  24-page, 
purse  size,  booklet  of  tips  for  the 
traveler.  Includes  dollar  exchange 
values  and  time  changes  all  over  the 
world,  equivalents  In  weights  and 
measures,  space  for  itinerary,  record 
of  expenses  and  suggestions  on 
gratuities.  (National  City  Bank  of 
New  York) 

124.  Michigan  Vacation  Attractions  In¬ 
cluding  swimming  and  sunny 
beaches,  fishing,  riding,  and  hiking, 
points  of  historic  interest,  as  well 
as  gay  night  life,  are  described  in 
colorful  booklet.  (Michigan  Tourist 
Council) 


the  Asking 

3.  Creative  Crafts  With  Cmyola.  A 
32-page  book  of  ideas  on  how  to 
make  useful  gifts,  party  games,  invi¬ 
tations,  and  many  other  articles — 
all  of  which  the  busy  teacher  can 
use  or  adapt  for  her  own  classes. 
For  teachers  only.  (Blnney  &  Smith 
Co.) 

31.  Wayside  Wonders  Along  America’s 
Highways.  Wall  Mural  8  feet  wide. 
In  full  color.  Shows  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  ^ts  along  the  highways.  In¬ 
cludes  a  9-page  booklet  “How  to  See 
America”,  which  gives  the  historical 
background  of  bus  travel  and  how 
to  take  a  bus  trip.  Both  the  novice 
and  the  seasoned  traveler  will  like 
this.  Booklet  also  includes  one  page 
of  study  outline  on  bus  travel. 
(Greyhound  Lines) 


63.  Hawaii  Air  Vacation  Folders  con¬ 
tain  itineraries  of  Hawaiian  vaca¬ 
tion  planning.  For  Educators  only. 
(United  Air  Lines) 

64.  Aviation  Teaching  Aids  Folder  out¬ 
lines  classroom  materials  available 
without  charge.  (United  Air  Lines) 

65.  California  Air  Vacation  Folders  de¬ 
tail  low  cost  tours  available.  (United 
Air  Lines) 

79.  France.  This  24-page  booklet,  in 
color,  with  Its  charming  cover  and 
inside  illustrations  by  well-known 
French  artists  as  well  as  beautiful 
photographs  contains  much  helpful 
information  on  what  to  see  and  look 
for  in  various  regions  of  France. 
(French  National  Railroads) 

80.  Folder  showing  a  complete  line  of 
16mm  projectors  —  one  for  every 
audience  size  and  budget.  (Victor 
Anlmatograph  Corporation) 

44.  EBF  —  25th  Anniversary  Catalog 
Snpplement  describes  many  new 
films  now  ready  for  classroom  use. 
(Encyclopedia  Britannlca  Films) 


State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue  *  ‘ ‘  /  i"  ’  \ . 

Chicago  1,  Illinois  .  (date) 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  indicated  in  the  space  below.  I  have  enclosed 
3c  postage  for  each  item  circled. 
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Name .  Subject .  Grade . 

School  Name . 

School  Address  . 

City . New  Jersey 

Enrollment:  Boys .  Girls . 


When  teachers  want  better  positions 
When  schools  UHtnt  better  teachers 


i^PiOhm  AGENCY  , 

Export  3-3337  ^ 

QtACY  TRENT  HOTEL  -  TRENTON,  N.  |. 

Charles  J.  Strahon,  Pros.  G,  Eisoard  MeComsey,  Mgr. 

Mtmitt  Nmioiui  Aisocislion  of  Ttmbrri’  Aemtut 


#  Hollywood's  favorite 
adjectives  ate  seldom 
used  to  describe  class¬ 
room  films  but  they  cer¬ 
tainly  fit  these  six  new 
E  B  r  ilms!  Superk,  fut- 

_  cjl,  muii-ice— all  of  tliM 

come  to  mind  as  we  review  the  combined  ef¬ 
forts  of  some  of  the  world's  greatest  nature 
cameramen  and  eminent  authorities  in  the 
fields  of  physical  science,  geo^aphy  and  the 
social  studies.  Judge  for  yourself  by  seeing  and 
using  any  and  all  of  theM  new  titles: 


“REPTILES"  (color  > :  Karl  Patterson  Schmidt, 
chief  curator  of  zoology  at  (Chicago’s  Natural 
History  Museum  guided  this  broadly-useful  i 
general  science  film  which  introduces  the  five  ' 
orders  of  reptiles  remainiM  on  earth.  The  i 
noted  nature  photographer,  William  A.  Ander¬ 
son,  filmed  living  sequences  of  lizards,  turtles, 
tualaras,  crocodillians  and  serpents  in  their 
habitat  all  over  the  U.  S. 

“LIFE  IN  THE  FOREST"  (color) :  Here,  An-  | 
derson’s  camera  artistry  vividly  shows  how  | 
forests,  like  cities,  are  constantly  changing  and 
densely  populated.  The  probing  telephoto  lens 
reveals  Iww  even  the  trunk  of  a  dead  tree  teems 
with  life.  What  is  food  for  one  denizen  may  be 
a  threat  to  another,  but  all  depend  on  plant 
life  for  food  and  shelter.  I 


"ANIMALS  IN  SPRING"  (color) :  Fourth  in 
the  distinguished  series  of  films  on  animal  life 
during  the  different  seasons  —  superbly  pho- 
topaphed  by  the  noted  Lynwood  Ghace.  A 
delightful  spring  excursion  into  tlie  natural 
environs  of  bluebirds,  ducks,  insects,  frogs, 
turtles,  foxes,  skunks,  woodchucks,  and  others. 

“A  BALANCED  AQUARIUM”  (color): 
Filmed  in  cooperation  with  Walter  Chute, 
Ph.D.,  director  of  Chicago's 
world-famed  Shedd  Aquarium.  I 

We  see  two  youngsters  going 
through  the  steps  of  setting  up 
a  home  amarium.  Beautiful  | 

close-up  color  photography  of 
fish  —  an  exciting  motion  picture  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  teaching  tool  for  middle  grades. 
“READING  klAPS"  (cdor):  The  noted  geog¬ 
rapher,  Clarence  W.  Sorenson,  collaborated  in 
this  introduction  to  the  subject  for  primary 
grades.  It  explains  the  sign  language  of  maps, 
shows  hew  physical  features  of  an  area  are 
translated  into  map  symbols:  describes  use  of 
scales,  directions,  legends  and  titles  in  map¬ 
making  and  reading.  Watch  for  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  aerial  mosaic  secured  with  U.  S.  Navy 
cooperation. 

“THE  HUNTER  AND  THE  FOREST  (A 
Story  Without  Words):  Sweden's  honored 
filmaker,  Ame  Sucksdorff  has  created  this 
remarkable  film  which  tells  its  story  entirely 
through  pictures,  natural  aounda  and  an  origi¬ 
nal  music  score.  This  imaginative  film  will  pro¬ 
vide  exciting  stimulus  to  creative  writing  in 
the  elementary  grades:  has  truly  universal 
audience  appeal.  Paul  Witty,  reading  author¬ 
ity,  is  the  collaborator. 


ESP's  versatile  production  units  are  literrdly 
spanning  the  world,  and  even  solar  space  — 
flming  many  other  forthcoming  EBr  class¬ 
room  classics,  fatch  for  news  of  “Shake- 
spewe“(fUmed  at  Stratford-Upon-Avon)“John 
Smith"  and  “The  Pilgrim^  (all  produced  by 
our  own  John  Barnes)  now  nearing  comple¬ 
tion  in  England.  Others  in  the  making  in¬ 
clude:  “Gandhi,"  “Children  of  Germany." 
“Ocean  Voyage"  and  “Energy  from  the  Sun." 


Joseph  L.  Novello 
1304  North  Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
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LOOKHEARNOW 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

Principal,  PS.  No,  8,  Jersey  City 


FILMSTRIPS 

Amaican  History:  Eye  Gate  House  Inc., 
2716  Forty  First  Avenue,  Long  Island 
City  1,  N.  T. 

Eight  new  sets  of  colored  filmstrips 
dealing  with  the  story  of  America 
from  its  early  “Old  World  Back¬ 
ground”  to  “Growth  of  the  American 
Nation.”  There  are  nine  filmstrips  in 
each  set  which  sells  for  $25.00. 

Our  National  Government:  Society  for 
Visual  Education,  Inc.,  1345  W.  Di- 
versey  Parkway,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 

A  series  of  filmstrips  dealing  with 
important  aspects  of  our  form  of  gov- 
enunent.  The  individual  filmstrips 
cover  the  “Presidency”,  “Political 
Parties”,  “Congress”  and  the  “Fed¬ 
eral  Judiciary”.  Useful  with  groups 
from  upper  grammar  grades  through 
college  and  for  adults. 

I  The  World  Bdieves:  Society  for  Visual 
Education,  Inc.,  1345  Diversey  Parkway, 
Chicago  14 

Four  filmstrips  dealing  with  the 
major  religious  concepts  in  the  world 
today.  Elxcellent  to  give  all  a  better 
understanding  of  the  leading  religious 
beliefs  together  with  important  facts 
concerning  each  one.  Fine  for  Jr.  & 
Sr.  High  School,  young  people  groups 
and  adults.  The  four  filmstrips  cost 
$20.00  or  $6.00  per  filmstrip. 

FUBUCATION8 

School  Health  Services,  and  Health  Ed- 
ucation^ — Joint  Committee  on  Health 
Problems  in  Education  of  the  Nati<nial 
Education  Association  and  American 
Medical  Association,  NEA,  Washington. 
$5.00  &  $SD0. 

These  two  companion  volumes  are 
the  result  of  a  special  committee  of 
the  NEA  and  AMA.  Scores  of  national 
leaders  in  medicine  and  education 
have  acted  as  contributors  and  as  con¬ 
sultants.  School  Health  Services  should 
be  especially  helpful  to  busy  admin¬ 
istrators,  who  will  find  in  this  one 
book  the  answers  to  many  problems 
involving  procedure  and  personnel  in 
health  services  programs.  Health  Edu¬ 
cation  provides  a  similar  reference  for 
health  instruction  programs. 


FILMS 

Elementary  School  Teacher  Edneatioa; 
Text  Film  Department,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  330  West  42d  St.,  New  York 
36,  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  films  to  correlate  with 
the  Schorling  and  Wingo  book  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Student  Teaching 
The  subjects  covered  are  “Each  Child 
is  Different”,  “Discovering  Individual 
Differences”,  “Developmental  Charac¬ 
teristics  of  Pre-Adolescents”,  “Cur¬ 
riculum  Based  on  Child  Develop¬ 
ment”  and  “Making  Learning  More 
Meaningful”.  Write  for  information. 
Exploring  Arts:  Bailey  Films,  Inc.,  Holly¬ 
wood  28,  California 
The  Exploring  Art  series  is  admir¬ 
ably  suited  to  classroom  art  education 
and  will  do  much  to  aid  the  teacher 
with  little  art  training.  Many  ideas 
are  presented  in  several  creative  pro¬ 
cesses  for  the  elementary  grades.  The 
films  are  approximately  five  minutes 
in  length  with  sound  and  in  color. 
Other  films  on  art  are  also  available 
from  this  same  source. 

Psychology  For  Living:  Text  Film  De¬ 
partment,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  330  West  42d  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y, 

A  series  of  psychology  films  dealing 
with  problems  which  arise  with  many 
pupils  of  school  age.  Individual  titles 
deal  with  “Facing  Reality”,  “Habit 
Patterns”,  “Successful  Scholarship”, 
“Heredity  and  Family  Environment” 
and  “Toward  Emotional  Maturity.” 
An  excellent  series  of  films  for  discus¬ 
sion  purposes  with  teachers  and  parent 
groups. 

Shakeqioare:  Association  Films,  Inc., 
Broad  at  Elm,  Ridgefield,  N.  J. 

Two  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  origin¬ 
ally  produced  for  TV  are  now  avail¬ 
able  on  16  mm  film  without  charge  to 
high  schools  and  colleges.  The  films 
present  Maurice  Evans  in  Macbeth 
and  King  Richard  ll  and  are  excel¬ 
lent.  With  these  films  Emglish  and 
dramatic  classes  can  now  bring 
Shakespeare  to  life. 

RECORDS 

Let's  listen:  Ginn  Be  Company,  72  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  records  dealing  with 
training  for  reading  readiness  and 
speech  development  Especially  valu¬ 
able  for  use  with  readiness,  (m- 
primer  and  primers.  Also  for  re¬ 
medial  work  at  the  primary  level 
Three  LP  records  in  an  album  cost 
$7.50. 

Phonograph  Records  For  dasroom  A 
Library:  Educational  Record  Bales, 
146  Reade  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
A  eomprehensive  catalog  of  educa¬ 
tional  recordings  for  all  grades  from 
the  kindergarten  through  the  ninth 
year. 
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National  Assodation  of  Teachers  Aceikies 

NATION-WIDE  ASSISTANCE  TO  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  TEACHERS 


Members  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers’ 
Agencies  bear  the  stamp  of  approvai  of 
membership  in  the  Association  and  adhere  to 
the  high  code  of  ethics.  Aiways  iook  for  the  insig¬ 
nia  of  membership  in  deaiing  with  any  agency. 


ASSOCIAnO  TEACHERS'  AGENQ 

t22  FIFTH  AVB.,  NEW  TORE  X.  N.  T.  UVnuy  HiU  7-<44« 

DISCRIMINATING  PLACEMENTS  MADE  THROUGH¬ 
OUT  THE  YEAR— COLLEGE.  PRIVATE  AND 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  ALL  LEVELS 

Personalized  Service  Member  N.A.TA. 

Blanche  Matthews.  EAmcruoiul  Contolum 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

Boston  Office:  120  BOYLSTON  STREET 

PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PLACEMENT 

Contact 

Louise  H.  Esseby  Maejobib  P.  Ticxnob 

Men's  Dept.  IF  omen’s  Dept. 

Member  of  Nmional  Attociation  of  Taacbart'  Agoneias 

M  AIV  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

ICNw  sF  ^MrN  H  711-12  Witherspoon  Bldg. 

HwHm  H  w  H  Philadelphia  i,  pa. 

Vhono  PBomjprcktr  M22}-1224 

PHONE  -  WRITE  -  VISIT 

M.  A.  Bryant  Tbos.  B.  R.  Bryant  Wilmtr  D.  Greulitb 

Quality  Positions  and  Ttacbtrt  Utlod  Tbrongbont  tba  Ytar 
BBCONDART  •  ELEMENTASY  .  COLLEGE  .  UNIVBB8ITT 

TEACHERS  NEEDED  Elsaiiatsry  BersaAsir— CeHspe.  Wa  bavs 
offieially  listed,  hundreds  of  splendid  positiona.  Why  not  inventisate 
th«e  throush  u*T  Our  many  years  of  czperianee  in  plaeinc  tiaehera, 
over  SO  yean  under  present  manaBemcnt.  aives  yon  expert  puldanee 
— so  important  in  .eefclna  a  poaitlon — you  have  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  loos.  Write  immediately. 

CREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  ACENCY 

Em.  1880  Succtstor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUEBAU  7)ih  Year 
205  NORTH  SEVENTH  ST.,  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  National  Attociation  of  Toacbort’  Agonciot 

The  Cary  Teachers’  Agency  of  Boston 

Founded  by  Rose  Estelle  Bradbory 

FIONA  HALE  COOK,  Managtr 

Serving  Teachers  and  Administrators. 

Placement  at  all  leveb. 

14  BEACON  S'TREET,  BOSTON  8,  MASSACHUSETTS 

KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

31  UNION  SQ.  WEST.  NEW  TORE  I.  N.  T.  Talephone 

(Broadway  A  l«th  St)  ALgoaqnln  B-TMT 

B.  F.  Mannion — M.  B.  Mannion — T.  Thiele,  Mgrs. 

Placing  Teachers  With  Success  in  New  Jersey 
Since  1889 

Na  Charge  for  Registratioa 

Member  National  Attociation  of  Toacbort’  Agenciat 

Clark^^rewer 

^  TEACHERS ACENCY 

THE  PRATT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

Member  National  Atiociatiom  of  Toacbort'  Agenciat 

S3  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36 

EsUbliahed  ItM 

Offers  diMriminating  and  personal  service  to  teaehers  oa 
all  levsla  for  positions  in  public  schools,  privste 
schools  and  eoUagss.  Enriy  regiatmtion  dasirablc. 

REGINALD  L.  PERNALD,  Proprtetar  Tslephons  BByaat  »41S8 

I7S  Finn  AVtMl,  AT  23RD  mm,  Nl«  TOM  10.  Nl«  TOOK 

SFrinf  740W 

Distingnisbed  Personnel  Service 

E.  L,  GREGG  Other  Ofices:  Chicsgo 

K.  R.  GREGG  Spoksns,  Minasapolis,  Kansss  City 

EDUCATIONAL  PLACEMENTS 

BUSABBTH  KING.  Dincn.  MU.nr  Hill  2>299T 

516  Fifth  Avenue  (cor.  4Srd  Sl)  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

A  SELECTIVE  AGENCY  FOR  TEACHERS  AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 

spMUi  DivUiMi  inmc  tbachem  flacemznt  sekvice 

Member  National  Attodation  of  Toacbort"  Agonciot 

...  profttiional  gnidance .  seiactire  placement  ... 

Private  School  &  College  Bureau 

Public  A  Prirata  Scboolt  tbrongbont  tbe  nation 

270  Park  Ava.,  Naw  York  17,  New  York 

GABRIEL  JAMES  m  ,  ....  ALBERT  S.  DAVIS 

Oiroctor  3-7381 

Mombor  National  Attocimita  of  Toacbort’  dirrrfrr 

lOOHi  ANNIVERSARY  —  1855  -  1955 

SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  ACENCY 

SOO  FIYTH  AVENUB  NEW  TOSS  OTT  Ttmmmt  WiMMMla  T-MM 

S.  R.  MULFOBD.  Prop. 

Bruick  (Httc.:  IU«  BmIM  Aomm.  CteroUad.  OW. 

A  Saptftof  Agmey  for  Soporior  PoopU 
Momhtr  Sohomil  Aiiociotio*  of  Toochort’  Agomdos 
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NJEA  REVIEW 

Qducational 

JflU  £  S  § 

Member  of  ASSOCIATION 
V*SiK*AMERiCA 

Editorial  Committee 

Mrs.  Ruth  E  Mayers,  Chr.  School  No.  1,  Somenrille 

Nancy  C.  Johnson  Ventnor  Atc.  School,  Veotnor 

Dr.  Wm.  P.  Patterson  Principsl,  Jr.  H.  S^  HsckensRck 

William  Pazickt  (D.A.)  Principsl,  RiYcr  St.  School,  Red  Bsiik 
Faythe  E  Stern  School  No.  26.  PaterRon 

Samuel  E.  Witchell  Dean  of  Men,  Glasahoro  STC 


Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed,  Asxt.  Editor 


A  HOPEFUL  SIGN 

One  day  last  month  our  State  Teachers  Colleges  held 
their  entrance  exams.  To  the  surprise  of  many  peo¬ 
ple,  the  exams  were  mobbed.  This  was  a  significant 
contrast  to  other  years,  and  offers  real  assurance  that 
our  approach  to  the  teacher  shortage  problem  has  been 
sound. 

In  recent  years  the  teaching  profession  of  New  Jersey, 
through  NJEA,  sought  first  to  provide  adequate  facilities 
for  teacher  training  in  our  State.  This  was  done  through 
the  815,000,000  bond  issue.  Despite  inevitable  delays, 
the  new  buildings  are  rising,  and  our  colleges  next  year 
will  be  ready  to  take  more  pupils  than  ever  before  and 
offer  them  adequate  training  facilities. 

The  second  step  in  attacking  the  shortage  was  to  see 
that  our  State  offered  teachers  salaries  commensurate 
with  those  in  other  professions.  This  is  gradually  being 
achieved.  Notable  steps  were  the  new  statewide  mini¬ 
mum  salary  schedule  law  and  the  provision  of  State 
Aid  so  that  local  communities  could  finance  realistic 
local  schedules.  It  will  be  years  before  the  full  effects 
of  both  laws  are  felt,  but  the  word  has  obviously  “got 
around”  that  teaching  in  New  Jersey  is  on  its  way 
up. 

Finally  NJEA  has  been  pushing  teacher  recruitment 
hard  this  year.  It  has  not  been  alone  in  this.  The  State 
Department  and  the  colleges  have  been  working  inten¬ 
sively  on  the  problem.  Many  other  organizations  have 
been  using  the  NJEA  materiab  or  have  developed  pro¬ 
grams  of  their  own  to  see  that  teaching  as  a  career 
is  fairly  presented  to  young  people. 

This  three-way  program  should  not  slacken  at  this 
evidence  of  its  success.  The  need  for  teachers  is  still 
vast;  there  will  be  opportunities  for  about  3000-3500  new 
teachers  each  year  in  New  Jersey  for  years  to  come. 
The  throngs  who  took  the  examinations  last  month 


give  our  colleges  opportunity  for  better  selection  of 
future  teachers  than  they  have  had.  Our  new  teachers 
college  facilities  have  to  be  equipped  and  staffed;  it 
will  take  a  few  years  to  “digest”  the  expansion  pro¬ 
gram.  Salaries  have  by  no  means  reached  the  point 
where  further  improvement  is  not  needed. 

But  it  is  good  to  see  some  measure  of  immediate 
success  and  to  get  reassurance  that  our  paths  thus  far 
have  been  heading  in  the  right  direction. 


PRIDE,  SHAME,  AND  A  PEEK  .4T 
THE  FUTURE 

New  Jersey’s  state  membership  in  our  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  is  over  15,000.  a  net  gain  of  at  least 
2,000  members  over  last  year.  It  looks  as  though  our 
State  has  at  last  started  its  long  climb  to  its  rightful 
place  in  the  national  picture.  Once  this  starts — the 
way  New  Jersey  does  things — our  1955  goal  of  19.000 
members  does  not  seem  too  remote  or  unattainable. 

Our  NEA  State  Director,  however,  points  to  one  dis¬ 
turbing  fact.  There  are  still  in  New  Jersey  105  school 
districts  that  do  not  have  a  single  NEA  member.  That,  in 
this  day  and  age,  seems  unbelievable.  Also  there  are 
97  districts  with  fewer  NEA  members  than  they  had 
last  year.  If  these  two  situations  could  be  corrected. 
New  Jersey  could  feel  that  this  had  been  a  good  year 
indeed. 

The  National  Education  Association  is  approaching 
its  Centennial.  It  is  offering  a  vigorous,  alert  leader¬ 
ship  on  matters  educational  on  the  national  scene.  It  is 
building  in  Washington  a  great  national  headquarters 
of  the  teaching  profession,  largely  through  the  dues 
of  the  far-sighted  teachers  who  are  taking  life-mem¬ 
berships. 

With  only  a  little  more  effort  we  in  New  Jersey 
could  mark  that  1957  Centennial  by  a  double-barrelled 
achievement — the  completion  of  New  Jersey’s  full  quota 
of  life  members  for  the  support  of  the  NEA’s  building 
fund,  and  a  regular  annual  membership  which  would 
place  our  State  near  the  top — rather  than  near  the 
bottom — in  its  percentage  of  teachers  who  “join  all 
three.” 


PUPILS — AND  CUSTOMERS 

The  Superintendent  was  talking.  He  said: 

“Every  summer  we  run  a  special  summer  school  at 
which  pupils  can  make  up  courses  they’ve  flunked  dur¬ 
ing  the  regular  term.  The  cost  is  830;  each  pupil 
brings  that  sum  with  him  when  he  registers,  and  pays 
it  directly  to  his  teacher. 

“Each  summer  I  marvel  at  the  reception  our  teachers 
give  those  pupils  as  they  come  in  with  the  830.  The 
teachers  act  so  glad  to  see  them,  urge  them  to  sit  dovm 
while  they  register,  and  treat  them  the  way  a  stock 
broker  welcomes  a  favorite  customer. 

“I  sometimes  wonder  if  those  same  pupils  would  have 
flunked  their  courses  if  they  had  been  made  just  a» 
welcome  during  our  regular  term,  and  1  sometimes 
think  it  might  be  a  good  idea  if — just  once  in  a  while— 
every  pupil  in  our  regular  school  year  were  required 
to  bring  his  daily  or  weekly  tuition  and  hand  it  to  his 
teacher  personally. 

“The  pupil  would  recognize  that  free  public  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  altogether  free,  and  the  teacher  would  be 
reminded  that  our  pupils  are  also  our  customers.  It 
might  promote  a  more  salutary  attitude  on  both  sidw 
of  the  desk.” 
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(m^igrn  SUMMER  SESSION 

New  Brunswick  and  Trenton 

NEW  BRUNSWICK — special  workshops,  institutes  and  regular 

course  offerings  of  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  ...  on  the  campus  of  Douglass  Col¬ 
lege  (founded  as  New  Jersey  College  for 
Women).  Dormitory  facilities  and  the 
recreational  program  of  theater  trips, 
dances,  free  lectures  and  concerts. 

CREATIVE  ART  EDUCATION  (  2  workshops  of  3  weeks  each) 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  EDUCATION  (6  weeks) 

COMMUNITY  LEADERSHIP  WORKSHOP  (1  week) 

INTEGRATED  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  WORKSHOP 

(6  weeks) 

GRADUATE  ELEMENTARY  CURRICULUM  (6  weeks) 
WORKSHOP  IN  READING  (3  weeks) 

ECONOMIC  EDUCATION  WORKSHOP  (3  weeks) 

NUTRITION  EDUCATION  (3  weeks) 

FAMILY  LIFE  EDUCATION  WORKSHOP  (1  week) 

SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM  ( 1  week) 

THIRD  MATHEMATICS  INSTITUTE  (10  days) 

SCIENCE  INSTITUTE  (10  days) 

also 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

TRENTON — ^Fifth  Annual  Government  Institute.  There  are 
a  number  of  scholarships  available.  Dormitory 
facilities  are  at  the  Trenton  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege. 

For  further  information  on  any  of  these  Rutgers  Summer  Sessions 

write  to: 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 
RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY 
THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  BRUNSWICK,  NEW  JERSEY 


